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Josephine Lawrence: The Voice of the People 


KELSEY GUILFOIL" 


Tx mass of men, Henry David Tho- 
reau once said, lead “lives of quiet des- 
peration.” As the spokesman of these 
quiet lives, Josephine Lawrence occupies 
a unique place in current American litera- 
ture. Avoiding the loftier heights and 
greater depths of human existence, she 
has taken her stand on middle ground 
and made herself the chronicler of the 
commonplace, the recorder of the ordi- 
nary, and the mirror of the common 
people. 

Not for her are the extraordinary and 
highly colored personalities with which 
other novelists like to people their works. 
In her books you will find no Arrow- 
smiths, no Anthony Adverses, no Kitty 
Foyles, no Rebeccas, no Scarlett O’Haras. 
Nor is she concerned with the great social 
and economic issues with which our 
masterminds grapple daily—and futile- 
ly—which often are reflected in novels of 
propagandist trend. Instead, her novels 
are filled with details of daily living, the 
little (yet not so little to them) problems 
of little people and the complications and 
perplexities of living together. Hence her 


* Associate editor of the Chicago Tribune’s Sun- 
day Magazine of Books. 


novels have no single dominating charac- 
ter and seldom present a problem of more 
than individual significance. 

Miss Lawrence’s preoccupation with 
the interrelationship of people’s lives is 
further reflected in the titles of her nov- 
vels, which are more or less meaningless 
until you know the themes that they 
symbolize. Bow Down to Wood and Stone, 
for example, you may recognize as a quo- 
tation from the old hymn, “‘From Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains,” in which it is as- 
serted that “the heathen, in his blind- 
ness/ bows down to wood and stone.” 
And if you are especially acute, you may 
deduce that it refers to the worship of 
false idols. All her titles are long and ex- 
pository but seldom give any hint as to 
what sort of story you may expect. 

In refusing to allow any one character 
to dominate her stories, Miss Lawrence 
obtains an effect of crowded, busy life. It 
is as though the reader were dropped into 
some home neighborhood or family circle, 
where, as an observer of the bustling life 
around him, he might develop the same 
kind of interest in these doings that Miss 
Lawrence seeks to create with her char- 
acters. But the weakness in this method 
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is that each of us, as an observer of life, 
has a singleness of viewpoint which is 
lacking in the Lawrence novels. Unless 
the reader’s sympathy and interest are 
sufficiently aroused for him to project 
himself into the story, the effect may be 
only confusing. 

In addition to the several principal 
characters who carry the themes of the 
Lawrence novels, there is always a swarm 
of parents, brothers, sisters, offspring, 
and other relatives, as well as friends and 
associates, surrounding the principals al- 
most to the point of submersion. To a 
reader like myself, who likes to follow the 
main thread of a story without too much 
hindrance, these swarms of characters 
are a bit disconcerting. At times, in read- 
ing one of these novels, I feel that I have 
wandered in on one of those intimate 
family conversations in which Aunt 
Hattie, Uncle Will, Cousin Jane, Mr. 
Sudsbrook, the old church at Pikeville, 
Millie’s wedding, Bill’s old dog Ned, and 
forty or fifty other creatures, objects, and 
events to which I am a complete stranger 
are being discussed. Fast readers should 
be warned that when they take up a 
Josephine Lawrence novel they had bet- 
ter take time to become acquainted with 
the characters as they appear, if they do 
not want to be lost in the conversational 
maze. 

Lack of emphasis, then, may be 
charged against Miss Lawrence’s novels. 
Whatever the incident may be that she 
is reporting or whose the conversation 
or action, all seem of equal impor- 
tance. Furthermore, in some novels the 
story’s development passes from one 
character or pair of characters to another 
so frequently that the reader may won- 
der whose story it really is. However, the 
understanding reader will realize that 
this seeming fault grows out of the fact, 
already mentioned, that Miss Lawrence’s 


motive in all her stories is the study of 
human personal relationships. Hence we 
must look for the pattern of the story in 
the whole of it, and not in its parts. 

These are problem novels or, as one 
study? calls them, “moral tales.”” In each 
of them the author deals with some prob- 
lem of everyday life: the bugaboo of spin- 
sterhood, household finance, dependent 
old age, mixed marriages, providing for 
one’s children, getting ahead, and so on. 
Every man and woman is, at one time or 
another, affected by one or more of these 
problems, more particularly persons on 
the economic level of which Miss Law- 
rence commonly writes. 

The characters of Miss Lawrence’s 
novels live in a tight little world of 
clichés. They not only live by clichés but 
also figuratively and literally die by 
them. The commercialized wisdom of the 
advertising copywriters is their gospel; 
and all the trite sayings of our folkways 
are the truths by which they order their 
lives. “It pays to buy good quality; the 
best is the cheapest in the long run.” 
‘*You’ve got to keep up your appearance 
to get anywhere in the world.” “A poor 
marriage is better than none.” ‘People 
who don’t own their homes have no 
roots.” “Children owe it to their parents 
to make up for the years of sacrifice that 
were spent for them.” 

These and other nuggets of wisdom are 
accepted baldly and thoughtlessly by the 
characters; indeed, they serve as a sub- 
stitute for meeting personal problems 
thoughtfully. Some of the worn apho- 
risms thus treasured are true, some are 
truisms, and some are fallacies; but the 
fact that most of them are rooted in 
truth makes them all the more perilous 
as guides to conduct, for the force of the 

Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard Haycraft, Twen- 


tieth Century Authors (New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1942). 
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truth in them often blinds a person to the 
need of fitting the principle to the case. 

An excellent example of refusal to 
meet personal problems thoughtfully is 
found in Jf J Have Four Apples, Miss 
Lawrence’s third novel and one of her 
best. It reflects the author’s long experi- 
ence with the Newark, New Jersey, 
News, on which newspaper she has been 
for many years in charge of the house- 
hold service department and editor of its 
Home Magazine in the Sunday edition. 
This experience has given her an intimate 
knowledge of the personal and domestic 
difficulties of the sort of people she writes 
about. In this story she tells of one Pen- 
ter Hoe, who bought a jerry-built house 
at an exorbitant price in boom times, only 
to find that when depression brought him 
a deep salary cut he could not meet his 
mortgage payments or make the repairs 
and improvements necessitated by its 
flimsy construction. 

Penter slides deeper into debt by bor- 
rowing from a relative on a second mort- 
gage; his wife Rose goes to work, but her 
meager wage of $15.00 a week hardly 
pays for the expensive foodstuffs she 
buys in the belief that the health of her 
family requires them. She throws an ex- 
tra burden on the family purse with in- 
stalment payments on a large electric 
refrigerator, declaring that its food-sav- 
ing quality makes it a real economy. 

In this morass of tangled family fi- 
nancing, the Hoes cling to two main 
hopes: that Penter will be able to refi- 
nance his house with a loan from the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
that his teen-age son Dallas will win the 
$10,000 prize offered in a movie contest 
on which he is working. Like millions of 
wishful Americans, the Hoe family be- 
lieves in magic, the magic of a lucky 
stroke of fortune or of some secret for- 
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mula that will make one dollar do the 
work of two. 

So runs the story of If I Have Four 
Apples, and it must be apparent that 
Josephine Lawrence has at least one of 
the attributes of narrative genius: the 
ability to breathe into the commonplace 
and give it life—a fevered, muddled life, 
but so true that most readers in moderate 
circumstances will have no difficulty in 
relating it to their own experiences. Who 
of us has not clipped out an announce- 
ment of a prize contest, hoping that that 
might solve our money troubles? Who 
has not, when bills accumulated and 
creditors threatened, thought to escape 
by adding a fresh debt with a loan? Who 
has not thought that, through some 
magic of budgeting, we might stretch our 
income to cover all our desires? Not I, at 
least. Not all of us, when so beguiled, 
have pursued the dubious chance, but 
there are too many who refuse to tighten 
their belts, cut down their spending, and 
placate their creditors little by little. 

So Miss Lawrence, in her choice of 
material, shows a rare understanding of 
the lives of the common people, a gift 
that bids for a place with the immortals 
of fiction. Yet it must be confessed that 
she has fallen somewhat short of such 
elevation. In two respects she misses 
complete mastery. One is that her stories 
are nearly always inconclusive. In great- 
er novels the struggle ends either in 
tragic catastrophe or in some satisfactory 
and credible resolution of the problem. 
The other shortcoming is that she is not 
brutal enough. She loves these muddled, 
unthinking people and is sympathetic 
and kindly toward them, with the result 
that though we cannot despise them, 
neither do we feel that they are driven by 
destiny. 

This latter weakness robs her stories of 
the force of inevitability. As we see Ras- 
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kolnikov moving to his doom in Dostoev- 
sky’s Crime and Punishment, we are horri- 
fied; but we feel that the Russian student 
was impelled by his inner nature to mur- 
der and steal, to commit a senselessly 
brutal crime, and that the deep-rooted 
weakness of his personality destined him 
to be caught. But never does it occur to 
us that it was possible for him to evade 
the crime or its consequences. 

I am aware that it is somewhat unfair 
to compare Miss Lawrence with the Rus- 
sian master, and I am sure she would dis- 
claim any wish to rival him. But the prin- 
ciple is there—that the real motives of 
our actions are deeply buried in our per- 
sonalities and that foolish actions are not 
adequately explained by a belief in plati- 
tudes. As one of the Lawrence characters 
moves toward an unsuitable marriage, 
because of her belief that old maids be- 
come frustrated and “queer,’”’ she seems 
less driven by fate than simply brainless. 
Of course, it is not a fictional fault to de- 
pict such moronic conduct, but the writer 
must make us feel: ‘This is the way it 
was; it had to be.” 

In choosing the problems for her nov- 
els, Miss Lawrence ordinarily does not 
follow the current fashions of her fellow- 
novelists. Labor troubles, dipsomania 
and other mental aberrations, the men- 
ace of communism, and other timely 
and choice themes may suit other writ- 
ers, but she sticks pretty closely to the 
problems of the individual. However, in 
Let Us Consider One Another she took up 
the problem of religious prejudice, treat- 
ing it in her usual manner of the effect on 
the characters rather than the general so- 
cial effect. In this story, Cecelia Warren, 
daughter of a Protestant-Catholic mar- 
riage, marries a Jewish army sergeant 
named Hyman Silverstein. Although the 
story is further complicated by the cir- 


cumstance of Silverstein’s military serv- 
ice and presents some telling scenes of 
newly married life in wartime, it is not so 
much a treatment of the evil of anti- 
Semitism or wartime difficulties as it is 
of Cecelia’s effort to adjust herself 
to being a target of anti-Jewish feeling. 

Another unfortunate attempt to write 
a timely novel was A Tower of Steel, 
about a group of young women office 
workers and their sweethearts and hus- 
bands in the service. Although it deals 
with the pertinent questions of whether 
to marry at once or wait until after the 
war, whether to defer childbirth until the 
husband’s return, and whether love can 
remain constant through the separation 
of war, it is overloaded with details of 
daily living. The war is remote, its thun- 
der muffled by a mass of domestic and 
personal trivia. 

One must go back to an earlier novel— 
the second, in fact—to find a better ex- 
ample of Miss Lawrence’s method and 
purpose. Years Are So Long won critical 
acclaim when it was published and did 
much to establish her reputation. It 
wears well and is possibly the most read- 
able of all her books. One reason for its 
success is that it is not so diffuse as many 
of her others. The reader’s attention is 
centered upon an aged man who can no 
longer work and has no savings, pension, 
or insurance for his last years, and upon 
his wife. Although the usual swarm of 
relatives is present, it is strictly the old 
couple’s story. 

This familiar problem of old age is 
handled with the author’s usual mildness 
and sympathy, although she stacks the 
cards somewhat by making the old 
couple blameworthy in that they did not 
try to save for their old age when they 
could have. Married early, they had 
about twenty years after their children 
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had grown to maturity and set out on their 
own. But the parents cherished the belief 
that their children would be bound to 
provide for them; that raising a family of 
children was, in fact, a form of old age 
security. So they spent all their earnings 
in the years when they had only them- 
selves to provide for, kept the big old 
house and furniture they did not need, 
and took no thought of the future. 

The seeming callousness of their off- 
spring in their reluctance to take the old 
people into their homes puzzles and be- 
wilders the parents. They do not under- 
stand that the children have obligations 
and duties that prevent them from open- 
handed response. They cannot see why, 
for the sake of easing the burden, the 
father should be taken by one household 
and the mother by another. The alterna- 
tive plan, of being sent to an old people’s 
home, they reject indignantly. 

The story raises a moral question of 
the first magnitude. Do children owe it to 
their parents to care for them in need, 
whether their dependency is their fault 
or not? Or is it true, as children some- 
times say, “We did not ask to be brought 
into the world. You owed it to us to feed 
and care for us when we could not do for 
ourselves. We did our part by getting out 
and earning our own way when we 
could.” 

Miss Lawrence offers no judgment on 
this question. Because of this couple’s 
failure to save for old age, she seems to 
indicate that parents should at least be 
prudent and forewarned that it may not 
be possible for their grown children to 
keep them. But it is not the author’s way 
to answer the questions which she raises, 
even though there is a definite body of 
opinion on either side. She leaves that to 
the reader, who may, if he wishes, find 
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excuses for the parents and equally valid 
ones for the children. 

In Miss Lawrence’s latest novels she 
has returned to her timeless themes of 
love, marriage, and domestic difficulties 
and forsaken the attempt of her wartime 
novels to reflect the current scene. In 
Double Wedding Ring, published in 1946, 
she portrays the household drudge, the 
economizing, self-sacrificing wife who 
helps her husband on the way up and 
then finds, when he attains success, that 
she cannot give up her attitude of sacri- 
fice and economy. She is still buying 
basement bargain dresses and doing up 
her own hair when her husband, feeling 
his prosperity, wants her to help him 
have a good time. Simple as the theme 
is, it is somewhat unnecessarily compli- 
cated by the upsetting effect of the con- 
flict on their children, resulting in several 
calamities. Yet so evenly balanced are 
their creator’s sympathies that the read- 
er feels that both Father and Mother are 
equally to blame and equally right in 
their attitudes. 

In The Pleasant Morning Light, pub- 
lished in 1948, Miss Lawrence relates the 
story of three marriages, with events 
leading up to them and afterward. Paulie 
Hastings wants to marry because she 
dreads life as an old maid. Hanna Wright 
is satisfied that she has found a good 
mate in Timothy Eggers. Stacy Manners 
is not inclined to yield to the insistent 
courtship of Lennie Dock, but her moth- 
er’s insistence that she should take her 
chance when she has it breaks her résist- 
ance. Paulie’s fear of spinsterhood causes 
her to marry shiftless, jobless, twice di- 
vorced Newt Kippe. Even though Stacy 
is driven to suicide by Lennie’s cruelty 
and Paulie discovers Newt to be unfaith- 
ful, the weaknesses of these men are 
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made the objects of pity and not ex- 
amples of villainy. 

In My Heart Shall Not Fear, published 
this year, young Patience Garrison, in 
the hospital with her first baby, is beset 
by fears that her son may grow up to find 
life unbearable, either by reason of the 
world’s cruelties and hardships or be- 
cause of the failure of his parents to equip 
him properly to meet such hardships. In 
the lives of the people around her, with 
their numerous troubles and ills, Pa- 
tience finds no reassurance. Yet in the 
end she learns from them. Patience’s 
grandmother, living out her days in an 
old people’s home, shows her the soul’s 
indestructibility; her brother-in-law Ross 
shows that the death of a loved one is 
less a tragedy than the death of love; 
from all of them that adjustment, not de- 
spair, is the rule of life. As Patience says, 
at the novel’s close: “‘Life is a gift. There 
have been times when I doubted it, but 
now I know and my son will one day 
know, too... . Love is not getting, but 
giving.” 

Here the author has departed some- 
what from her usual custom of leaving 
her moral problems unanswered. Pa- 
tience Garrison does find an answer—a 
truly magnificent answer—to the great 
question of life and decides that it is 
“.. nobler in the mind to suffer the 


slings and arrows of outrageous fortune” 
and that happiness is less dependent on 
circumstances than on spirit. 

A plain and homely truth with which 
to round off nearly two decades of novel 
writing! But Josephine Lawrence has 
ever been concerned with the lives of 
plain and homely people; it is peculiarly 
fitting that she should come at last to 
that secret which enables them to lead 
lives of quiet desperation. Few novelists 
have ranged so far in showing us that the 
masses of humanity are endowed with an 
immense courage and that, though the 
weaklings may snivel or retreat into in- 
sanity or suicide, heroism of a quiet and 
unspectacular nature is the norm of hu- 
man existence. 


NOVELS BY JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE 


Head of the Family (1932) 

Years Are So Long (1934) 

If I Have Four Apples (1935) 

The Sound of Running Feet (1937) 
Bow Down to Wood and Stone (1938) 
A Good Home with Nice People (1939) 
But You Are Young (1940) 

No Stone Unturned (1941) 

Tower of Steel (1943) 

Let Us Consider One Another (1945) 
Double Wedding Ring (1946) 

The Pleasant Morning Light (1948) 
My Heart Shall Not Fear (1949) 


3 Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


Before we begin to study Walt Whitman’s “Out of the Cradle End- 
lessly Rocking” in American literature, I play the first and last sections 
of Frederick Delius’ “Sea Drift,” a musical setting of the poem, to be 
found in the Delius Society Set, Volume II, Columbia Set M-2g0. I give 
no explanation before playing the records. After playing them, I ask the 
pupils to write an account of what they heard in the music. Their re- 
sponses are often surprisingly accurate. We then read the poem together 
and try to evaluate the communication achieved by music and language, 


judging which is the more effective. 
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There’s Always a Book for You' 


DWIGHT L. BURTON?’ 


Ix PREFACING the recent publication, 
The Emerging Curriculum in English in 
the Secondary School, Wilbur Hat- 
field writes: ‘We have moved from the 
academic and bookish to the social and 
human, from the esoteric to the every- 
day, from the theoretical to the practical, 
from preparation for adult living to as- 
sistance in present adolescent living.’ 
This sweeping declaration has a special 
thrill for us at this time. 

To say that this postwar, atomic era is 
one of bewildered transition is to be trite. 
Yet it is certain that at this time we are 
sloughing off much of the old; old pat- 
terns are being viewed with impatience 
and suspicion and cynicism. Literature 
courses, like all else, cannot be content 
with past practices. Books must become 
a dynamic in the new day that we find 
upon us. This they can be if we carry out 
the implications of Mr. Hatfield’s words, 
and this, I think, means proving that 
there is always a book for every student. 

Our problem is to find the means for 
getting into the hands of every student a 
book that has real meaning and satisfac- 
tion for him. The initial need, I think, is 
to decide what basis we are to use in se- 
lecting books for our classes. Is our point 
of departure going to be some certain 
selected literature or is it going to be the 
students themselves—this vast, unse- 
lected body of adolescents that flows into 
our classes? If we are to bring the right 


t Read at the convention of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago, November, 1948. 


2 University of Minnesota High School. 


3(National Association of Secondary School 
Principals Bull., February, 1946), p. 10. 


book to the right student, we must begin, 
it seems to me, with the student and then 
find the book rather than begin with the 
book and then devise means of making it 
satisfyingly meaningful to the student. 

It seems clear that in the past too 
often we have made the book our point of 
departure. Various investigations tend to 
show that the traditional classic selec- 
tions are still the stock-in-trade of the 
literature class, despite such studies as 
that by Mary Burch, which showed 
that classics commonly in use were too 
difficult at any grade level for 75 per cent 
of the students.*Among the articles in the 
English Journal have been many which 
propose methods and devices for “‘teach- 
ing’’ some certain literary material. Ex- 
cellent as many of these articles are, they 
seem to point to the fact that we have 
been committed to a subject-matter basis 
in our classes. 

I have implied already that the right 
book for a student is the one which is 
meaningful and satisfying to him. How 
can we know whether or not a book will 
be meaningful and satisfying to a stu- 
dent? I should like to submit two criteria 
for deciding this: first, the book must be 
within the intellectual power of the stu- 
dent; and, second, the student must be 
able to identify himself in some satisfying 
manner with the characters of the story. 
I anticipate little disagreement on the 
first of these, that a book must be under- 
stood in order to be appreciated. There 

4 Determination of the Content of a Course in Lit- 
erature Suitable in Difficulty for Junior and Senior 
High School Students (‘Genetic Psychology Mono- 


graphs,” Vol. IV, Nos. 2 and 3 (Clark University 
Press, 1928]). 
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may be less agreement on the second, 
that appreciation depends on the reader’s 
ability to identify himself with the pro- 
tagonists in some satisfying way. Yet I 
think the principle of identification re- 
mains basic. If a student is unable to 
identify himself with a character in a 
book, his experience with the book will 
be one of chill intellectualism or bored 
observation; there will be no stir of the 
inner chords that must go with true ap- 
preciation. I stand with Mr. Edgar 
Bley’s statement that the man who says 
he loves the play Hamlet without associ- 
ating himself with the character Hamlet 
is either a scholar or a liar.’ I believe, fur- 
ther, that many of the traditional selec- 
tions commonly taught do not meet 
either of the two suggested criteria. 

That many of the books that we have 
taught commonly are too difficult for the 
majority of our high-school students has 
been proved in several research studies. 
Concerning whether or not our high- 
school students can identify themselves 
successfully with the protagonists in 
these classics, I might argue that this, 
too, is immediately impossible when the 
book is not understood. Even if the stu- 
dent could comprehend the language and 
plot of the book, could he make any satis- 
fying identification? I think the answer 
still would be no. Four novels frequently 
taught in high-school English classes are 
Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, The House of the 
Seven Gables, and A Tale of Two Cities. 
In order for a student to make a success- 
ful identification with a protagonist in 
any of these, he would need an insight, 
a depth of experience, and a power of 
synthesizing and abstracting that experi- 
ence far beyond that of the ordinary boy 
or girl in our classes. 

This idea was brought home to me 


5 “Tdentification: A Key to Literature,” English 
Journal, XXXIV (January, 1945), 28. 
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through the experience of a close friend, 
a man of about my age. When he was a 
senior in high school, this friend first read 
Melville’s Moby Dick. The book left no 
impression. He read the book again as a 
requirement in his junior year at the uni- 
versity. He performed the necessary in- 
tellectual exercises in connection with the 
assignment, but again there was nothing 
meaningful in the experience. He realized 
the formal! significance of the book, but 
there was no personal significance for 
him. After serving at the front in the war, 
after being married and divorced, after 
being ill in the midst of the work for the 
Ph.D. degree, which was his great ambi- 
tion, my friend read Moby Dick again. 
This time the book had personal signifi- 
cance. He made an identification with 
Captain Ahab of the one-track mind, 
stumping his rain-lashed quarterdeck 
throughout the sleepless night. My friend 
came away saying that Moby Dick was 
the greatest American novel, a declara- 
tion to cheer the hearts of his former 
teachers, who really had nothing to do 
with it. The book had not changed 
through these years, but my friend had. 
The importance lay not in the book but 
in the person reading it. 

My point is that if there is to be a book 
for every student, we must choose books 
which can be understood by our students 
and which are close enough to their ex- 
perience to make identification with the 
characters possible. If we do not provide 
for this identification in our classes, the 
students will provide it for themselves, 
as they have in the past, outside our 
classes. The prominence of popular and 
“trash” literature in the reading tastes 
of adolescents has been shown by many 
studies through the years. These studies 
have been discouraging to us, because we 
see that, despite our best efforts, our stu- 
dents simply do not form the habit of 
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reading high-class literature. I think that 
an important reason why our students 
turn voluntarily to modern, easy fiction, 
if they read voluntarily at all, is that in 
this kind of material identification with 
the characters is easy and obvious. Since 
this is true, students get satisfaction from 
types of books that sometimes send 
shudders down our spines. Our first task 
is to convince our students that books 
can give real satisfaction to them. We 
cannot accomplish this by foisting upon 
them Silas Marner or Vanity Fair or The 
Mill on the Floss or Ivanhoe or The Rise of 
Silas Lapham. Nor can we accomplish 
this by bringing in any books which the 
tyranny of the years insists that students 
ought to read in 1949. Even the most 
able students often are not ready for 
books like those I have just mentioned. 
Given the intellectual power and the 
proper range and pattern of experiences, 
some of our students will, if they form a 
friendly attitude toward books, catch up 
eventually with some of these selections, 
just as my friend caught up with Moby 
Dick. In our zeal we cannot afford to lose 
sight of the phenomenon of continuous 
growth and development in the human 
organism. We guide that growth at only 
one short period. The materials which we 
use must be in harmony with student 
growth during that period. 

The best books for use in our classes 
will be those which present literal paral- 
lels to the lives of the students. The iden- 
tification must be fairly easy, particular- 
ly when we begin work with the younger 
students or those who have read little. In 
order to provide books which fit adoles- 
cent life-patterns, we must know adoles- 
cent life. Life is essentially a matter of 
meeting and solving problems. What are 
the problems which the boys and girls in 
our classes are facing every day? We can 
be certain that problems of family life, of 


relations with parents and brothers and 
sisters, are of paramount importance. 
How late may I stay out? May I wear 
lipstick? May I have the car tonight? 
May I have a new dress for the party? 
May the kids come over to the house 
after the game? Why can’t I smoke; the 
other kids do? What do I care if Johnny 
got all “‘A’s” when he was in high school? 
What’s the matter with going steady?— 
these are all familiar in any home where 
there are adolescents. 

Then we know, too, about the web of 
problems created by the adolescent peer 
culture. The magic and torment of boy- 
girl relationships are factors in the lives 
of every one of our students. We know 
about the cliques and “gangs” and the 
desire of every one of our students to be 
a part of a “gang,” to gain recognition. 
We know about the lonely farm students 
who come to our town schools. We know 
about the students who are set apart by 
some physical peculiarity. We know 
about our girls’ desires to be popular, to 
be beautiful, to wear pretty clothes. We 
know about the boys’ reverence for the 
athlete and their hopes of being sports 
heroes. We know about the inner 
struggles with self-consciousness and shy- 
ness and inferiority of our boys and girls. 
These problems are vital in the lives of 
adolescents. They are thus vital to us 
too. They can be our means of helping 
our students to better personal integra- 
tion and at the same time our opportuni- 
ty for convincing our boys and girls of 
the power and satisfaction of books. 

And we do have books which deal with 
these things. For the girl or boy who is 
“going steady” or who has the problem 
of “getting into” a crowd, there is real 
meaning in Maureen Daly’s Seventeenth 
Summer, a classic treatment of adoles- 
cent culture and the ephemeral enchant- 
ment that is the adolescent love affair. 
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For the younger girls who are facing the 
transition from tomboydom to later 
adolescent femininity, with all the 
stresses which that transition brings, 
there are Peggy Goodin’s Clementine and 
Elizabeth Headley’s A Date for Diane. 
The wallflower that we feel so sorry for 
at our school dances can share her 
troubles with the seventeen-year-old pro- 
tagonist of Lehmann’s Invitation to the 
Waltz. For the lonely farm girl, yearning 
for recognition in the town school group, 
there is meaning in Betty Cavannah’s 
Going on Sixteen. For the many disap- 
pointed boys who find that they cannot 
gain their recognition through the magic 
medium of athletics, there is opportunity 
for identification with Gabe McKenzie, 
the hero of Dan Wickenden’s Walk like a 
Mortal. Gabe is a senior high school boy 
who has to shelve his dreams of being a 
football hero. He does so—and still keeps 
his girls! Gabe faces a much deeper prob- 
lem, too, one that will be shared by many 
of our students. That is the problem of 
the broken home and the disintegration 
which that brings into the life of the 
adolescent. For the younger boys who ar2 
intensely interested in athletic prowess 
there is great opportunity in the books of 
John R. Tunis. Some of our sports stars 
might gain better perspective from 
Harkins’ Lightning on Ice, a book which 
deals with life-values against the back- 
ground of the hockey rink. 

The mature, superior boy, unhappy in 
the isolation of his introverted personali- 
ty, might gain insight from Maxwell’s 
The Folded Leaf. And the superior, intro- 
verted girl might find the same satisfac- 
tion in Madeleine L’Engle’s The Small 
Rain, the story of a “different” girl and 
her troubled path to happiness. At a very 
mature level in the field of family and 
peer relationships are Marks’s Tree 
Grown Straight, Smith’s A Tree Grows in 


Brooklyn, Walker’s Winter Wheat, and 
Ostenso’s Wild Geese. These are a few ex- 
amples of books which touch at the point 
of quivering sensitivity the lives of our 
students. And these books we should use. 

In this approach, really “good” litera- 
ture is not ruled out. A few superior stu- 
dents may gain satisfaction from the 
classics. There will be a few students like 
the girl who told me that Maxim Gorki’s 
Mother gave her goose-pimples. Usually 
it will be impossible for every student to 
read the same book, since experience pat- 
terns and abilities differ so much from 
student to student. 

If we are to prove that there is always 
a book for every student, then we must 
drop our concern with teaching any cer- 
tain book. We must concern ourselves 
with any book, however ephemeral, 
which in any way can rekindle a flagging 
spirit or provide meaning for a searching 
mind. We need not worry about whether 
or not we are teaching “‘good”’ literature. 
I knew an eleventh-grade girl for whom 
Jane Austen or George Eliot or even 
Charlotte Bronté could have had no 
meaning but who was inspired by a some- 
what obscure little novel called A Sea 
Between by Lavinia Davis. The story 
deals with a nineteen-year-old girl who 
was jilted by her fiancé. However, as is 
usual, she fell in love again, became en- 
gaged, and faced a real problem in ad- 
justing to the group of which her fiancé 
was a part. Her life in the small town, as 
she waited for the boy to return from 
overseas, was not particularly happy, but 
her own fortitude insured a happy end- 
ing. This book is dated, already forgot- 
ten, but it was the right book for one stu- 
dent, and it provided a tremendous up- 
lift in the life of a lonely, discouraged girl. 

Not only must we drop our concern 
with teaching some certain material, but 
we must discard some other presupposi- 
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tions which are barriers in the path be- 
tween the student and the right book. I 
think we must clear away the underbrush 
of overconcern with literary history and 
biography, with teaching literature by 
types, with dissection and critical analy- 
sis—underbrush growing out of the ruins 
of a dead past, when the personnel of our 
English classes was far different from 
that of today. In all this it is not a ques- 
tion of teaching good or bad literature or 
of teaching any kind of literature. It is a 
question of teaching students. We need 
not worry about lowered standards. To 
borrow an Army metaphor, we need not 


lower our sights; we need only to change 
our aim. 

I believe we are moving, as Mr. Hat- 
field says, from the academic and bookish 
to the social and human, from the eso- 
teric to the everyday, from preparation 
for adult living to assistance in present 
adolescent living. Because we are doing 
this, there is great hope and optimism for 
us all. We shall not have to worry about 
the “position” of literature; we shall not 
be on the defensive; we shall not worry 
whether or not literature is solid in the 
curriculum, for it will be intrenched in 
the hearts of our students. 


Developing the Creative Process in Poetry 


WILSON R. THORNLEY' 


Tus paper will examine the procedures 
by which two poems came into being 
and, by induction, attempt to answer the 
question: How can a teacher at the high- 
school level assist in developing the cre- 
ative process in the mind of a student? 
The poems used here to demonstrate 
procedures were composed during a 
semester by Sharon Southworth, a mem- 
ber of a creative writing class which spent 
considerable class time as a workshop or 
laboratory, giving opportunity for indi- 
vidual student-teacher conference almost 
at will. We will first examine the data, 
derived from notes made at the time of 
each interview, then try to generalize 
from the facts presented. I shall report 
first as briefly and informally as I may 
essentially what happened in connection 
with a poem called “Symbolism.’’ When 
I first saw it in a conference with the 
pupil, it was written thus: 


* Ogden (Utah) Senior High School. 


Scaling trees half peeled reflected in 

Crinkling ripples of their own brown leaves 

All the small unfolded leaves covering the 
branches have dried and are scaling off like 
a dead scab. 

Half shed trees reflected in crinkling ripples 

Of their own brown leaves. 


Temperature of quietness washes up my nose 
and fills the empty indentations. 


Looking at the stream, it becomes misshapen 
the corded fingers hold one slimy eye. 


The stream from this slant fingers 
With ridged corded muscles rippling under 
Taut skin. 


Crippled fingers of water draw across the sharp 
Pebbled bottom ridges of bone and muscle 
Pull the surface of skin taut and slack. 


It seemed to me fairly obvious that 
this was simply an attempted report of 
an observation, with some subjective 
coloring. In a fifteen-minute conference 
the pertinent part of the dialogue went 
something like this, exploratory material 
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omitted and the entire discussion tel- 
escoped for brevity: 


T. What were you looking at when you be- 
gan reporting? 

S. I was up in South Fork on the bank of the 
river. 

T. What are you trying to do here? 

S. I want to report what I saw. 

T. Did you see “dead scab” and “slimy 
eye’’ and “ridges of bone and muscle’’? 

S. That’s what I thought of when I made the 
observation. 

T. Well, I can see some things very vividly 
in your report: the first two lines and the last 
three contain images that are especially clear. 
But I think you are somewhat unselective; and 
I think you haven’t looked carefully enough 
at the stream. Try saying what you have said 
in half the space. 


Before the period ended, the girl returned 
to me with this: 


Crippled fingers of water drag themselves over 
the 

Sharp pebbled bottom. Ridges of bone and 

Muscle pull the surface of the skin taut then 
slack. 

The quiet rustlings feel cool under scaling 

Trees peeled are reflected in crinkling 

Ripples of their own brown leaves. 


I made comments on improved organ- 
ization and selection of detail, but I in- 
sisted to her that the reporting was in- 
adequate and the point of view clouded. 
Though this was essentially a quiet poem 
of mood, it was a static piece of writing, 
while the object of observation (which 
had created the mood in the first place) 
obviously had elements of motion that 
should be reported; and, further, the scene 
needed the stability and sharper focus of 
a viewpoint. 

Three days later, on Friday, before the 
writer had had an opportunity to reob- 
serve, the third version came, thus: 


SYMBOLISM 


Crippled fingers of water drag themselves 
Over the sharp pebbled bottom. 


Ridges of bone and muscle pull the skin surface 
taut and slack. 

I see scaling trees, half peeled, 

Reflected in crinkling ripples of their own 

Brown leaves. 


This superficial alteration is typical of 
attempts by good students to satisfy 
criticism artificially—in this instance by 
using the obvious, prosy, personal pro- 
noun. I asked: 


T. Do you like this better than the previous 
draft? 

S. I think the rhythm is improved by the 
more logical line lengths. 

T. I agree. But are you any closer to report- 
ing what you saw and how you felt? 

S. Well, it has a point of view. 

T. Yes, in a plain prose statement. But I 
doubt that you should draw me a map. 

S. Okay, okay, but the reader has to be 
somewhere. 

T. Why don’t you suggest where? 


A few minutes later this version came 
back: 
SYMBOLISM 
Crippled fingers of water drag themselves 
Over the sharp pebbled bottom. 
Ridges of bone and muscle pull the skin surface 
of water taut and slack 
On the bank placidly observing 
Scaling trees, half peeled 
Reflected in the crinkling ripples of their own 
Brown leaves. 


“This is much better,” I said. “It 
would be still better if your grammar and 
punctuation were improved. But (let’s 
not kid ourselves) the real problem re- 
sults from inadequate observation. This 
is a report. What did you see?” On Mon- 
day she laid before me what turned out 
to be the final draft: 


SYMBOLISM 


Crippled fingers of water drag themselves 

Over the sharp pebbled bottom; 

Ridges of bone and muscle pull the skin surface 
taut and slack. 

Roots dragging against the current from the 
bank 
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Suck and swallow. 

Scaling trees, half peeled, 

Are reflected in crinkling ripples of their own 
Dead leaves. 


The dialogue went like this: 

T. You’ve had another look? 

S. Yes, it was really very beautiful and very 
sad. 

T. Your poem is beautiful and sad. It re- 
creates the mood, for me. Luckily, the context 
of your scene hadn’t changed materially since 
last week. 

S. That’s true. How do you like the “roots 
dragging” line? 

T. Very well. How much better it is to sug- 
gest than to state. I like the entire poem, now! 
Shall we put it on the board for the class to 
enjoy? 

S. Okay. It’s the way I want it now. 

In this poem, as we can see, the problem 
was chiefly one of careful observing and 
sensitized feeling. In the interviews I 
aimed the questions at securing more ac- 
curate perception and producing thus a 
more sincere emotional reaction. There 
was very little reference to rhythm and 
form in the discussion, and none to vo- 
cabulary as such. The class enjoyed it, 
praised it, and let it go. 

We have discussed the creative process 
involving procedure with a problem 
chiefly of confused observation. Though 
such factors can seldom actually be iso- 
lated, except for purposes of discussion, 
it may be profitable to look at one other 
problem—the confusion of idea. In the 
poem “Identification” there is a struggle 
to bring forth an idea that just barely 
eludes the thinker. She has a generalized 
feeling but not a thought and, conse- 
quently, no verbal vehicle for it. Hence, 
here is a searching, not for words, not 
fundamentally for the metaphor, but for 
thought. “Identification” resulted, I be- 
lieve, from inadequate reading of some 
Stuart Chase and some S. I. Hayakawa. 
At least I knew the student had been 
highly stimulated by reading these au- 


thors, and I had their discussions of 
semantic theories in my mind as our in- 
terview went forward. I first saw the 
poem thus: 


Passing through the maize of glass and mirror 
doors, painted door knobs and metal door 
knobs transparent and reflecting, confusing, 
with the faces, the smiling glass faces that 
crack if you touch them and leave splinters 
imbedded in flesh, working toward bone. 


Sliding in the dark down the slide sliked with 
other sliding bodies that slid before, sliding 
motionless with slick surface— 


After I had read it without comment, she 
asked quizzically: 

S. Do you think I could make a poem of this? 

T. I don’t know. Would you like to make 
such a poem? I doubt if it’s a poem yet, or 
anything yet; but the comparisons seem poetic. 
What do you mean in this writing? 

S. I don’t know exactly. 

T. Well, try imitating free-verse line lengths, 
as if it were a poem, and see what happens. Per- 
haps the idea or the metaphor may come a little 
more clearly with working over. 


In a few minutes the second version came 
back: 


LABYRINTH 


The glass and mirror doors in twisted ways 
Opaque and clear, reflect, reveal glass faces, 
Touched or reached, fat smiling spliting bases 
For needle splinters, smooth, except to touch 
Splintered surfaces laid over ground glass glaze 
Surfaced in splintered glass. 


S. How’s this? 

T. I don’t know what you are trying to say. 
Is this a report of a visit to the funhouse or a 
hall of mirrors? 

S. (with shocked emphasis). No! 

T. Are you saying something that means 
two things, for instance, in “bone’’ of the first 
version and in the fourth line, here? 


S. I can’t explain it. I mean, you can’t go 
deeper than people’s surfaces. The eyes aren’t 
windows; they reflect. We are always after a 
verbal symbol with which to identify ourselves 
with the other person, but we never find it. 

T. Oh, that is an idea. But, you haven’t said 
that here, yet. Have you? It may be you are 
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depending too much on sound. Maybe you’d 
better look at someone’s eyes carefully. 

S. Maybe I’d better do some thinking and 
reading, too. 


The third version came in a week later. 
The student was still unhappy about it: 


IDENTITY 


Glass doors in other people’s eyes 

Shift (glint-angle) from mirrors; 
(Reflect glass faces, smooth oval features 
Shattering at touch) 

Into broken, glass-edged judgments 

To clear glass (in transparent depths) 
The pin of consciousness stabs the bug 
Against the label card of identity. 


S. Do you think Id better keep on with this? 

T. I think you’re making excellent progress. 
The first line and especially the title and the 
last two lines clarify your idea and sharpen up 
the imagery. “Glass-edged judgments” seems 
excellent to me. I’ve seen many people that have 
them—caught myself with a few that have been 
shattered. 

S. It seems to have no head nor tail. 

T. Perhaps you need a point of view. 

S. How would I get that? 

T. Did you look at someone’s eyes? 

S. No. I’m embarrassed. 

T. Then why not look carefully at your own 
eyes in a mirror. I think you are trying to make 
use of too many single, isolated suggestions. 
Try letting statements carry the separate ideas, 
while the involved metaphor of the entire poem 
produces the full power of the total suggestion. 
The over-all figure is very strong. 


The very next day came the fourth draft: 
IDENTIFICATION 


Surfaces of glass doors in other people’s eyes 
glint 

In angle, movement; 

The opaque mirrors reflect glass faces; 

Straight lined personal features reflect back as 
oval distortions. 

People reach to feel the smooth-textured opin- 
ions; 

The distortions shatter at touch into finger 
prints and splinters, 

Broken glass-edged judgments. 


Combing hair in the mirror, 
See the reflection of their own eyes, 


Half-transparent, reflect, reveal depths. 
Watch the pin of consciousness stab the bug 
Against the label card of identity. 


Here the idea comes clearly. The title 
and last two lines are patently borrowed 
from Hayakawa, but who cares. Rhythms 
are much improved. I suggested that she 
look at the meaning of “reflect back” and 
that she should study her physics of 
light; also she should again carefully ob- 
serve her eyes in the mirror to be sure of 
the accuracy of her figure. Some confu- 
sion still resulted from faulty grammar 
and punctuation. 

The final draft, which I think remark- 
ably good, came a little later. When we 
placed it on the board, the class didn’t 
understand it; yet the author was merely 
sympathetic and made no alterations. 


IDENTIFICATION 


Surfaces of glass doors in other people’s eyes 
glint 

In angle, movement; 

The transparency shifts, from clear to half- 
mirror; 

Opaque mirrors reflect glass faces, 

Deflect straight-lined personal features as oval 
distortions. 

People reach to feel the smooth-textured opin- 
ions; 

The distortions shatter at touch into finger- 
prints and splinters, 

Broken-glass-edged judgments. 


Combing hair in the mirror, 

They see the reflection of their own eyes, 

Half-transparent, reflect the mirror’s reflec- 
tions, reveal depths, 

Watch the pin of consciousness stab the bug 

Against the label card of identity. 


Now to put the inductive method into 
operation and formulate what generali- 
ties can be induced from the preceding 
data to help answer our question: “(How 
can a teacher at the high-school level as- 
sist in developing the creative process in 
a student?” The most obvious answer 
would probably be: Not very much! 
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This, however, would be facetious over- 
simplification. It may be useful to list 
some derived generalities in parallel 
columns of negative and positive an- 
swers, thus: 


NEGATIVE 


1. Do not supply vocabulary, even by most 
subtle indirection. To do so will form a most 
effective blockade to the student’s image- 
forming mechanism. You may get a facile 
expression or a clever turn of phrase, but 
you will have effectively prevented develop- 
ment of the creative process. 

2. Do not “instruct.” Ask questions and reply 
to questions. 

3. Do not forget to praise the good and to leave 
the bad alone, or merely to ask questions 
about it. 

4. Do not submit the poem to class reading too 
early. This warning, of course, does not 
apply to class exercises in versification. But 
the discussion that follows the too early 
reading of a genuine creative effort will 
result in verbal substitution and manipu- 
lation of form, instead of accurate and sensi- 
tive observation and analysis of the referent. 
This procedure inevitably destroys or blocks 
off the creative process. 

5. Do not underestimate the ease and rapidity 
with which images in the process of formation 
may be blurred or lost by even the most 
subtle suggestion of either vocabulary or 
metaphor change. This forming of metaphor 
is the essential creative act. Aristotle called 
it the supreme achievement of the intellect. 
Once it has been interfered with, it cannot be 
reactivated. And do not be fooled by the 
clever expression that sometimes results 
from such interference. 


POSITIVE 


1. Insist on accurate, painstaking observation 


and reporting. The poet must be as scientific 


in this part of the process as is a physicist. 

2. Insist that metaphor be the fundamental 
carrier of meaning and, hence, that it be 
logical and faithfully accurate. The emo- 
tional power of good poetry lodges not in the 
subject matter but in the metaphor. 

3. Insist that the student’s intended communi- 
cation be clear. Any poem may be interpret- 
ed in more than one way. But the writer must 
know what he means to communicate, and 
his accomplishment must be satisfactory to 
himself. 

4. Make clear to a student that the first func- 
tion of a poem is to record experience and 
that the sharing process and problems of 
form are complementary. 

5. Keep the form of the poem flexible and fluid, 
therefore, until observation is complete, 
the metaphor is accurate and appropriate, 
and communication is clear. 

6. Always remember: the image comes first, 
the thought, after. In a first or second draft, 
the thought may be merely indicated and 
may be clarified only as the image becomes 
clear. Both will then merge in the metaphor- 
ic carrier. 


One of the priceless qualities a good 
poem can possess is an effect of spontane- 
ity. As Mr. Frost puts it: “Like a piece 
of ice on a hot stove, the poem must ride 
on its own melting.” But if we suppose 
that all poems giving this impression 
must actually be born fully developed 
from a spontaneous flash of inspiration, 
we shall be making a very grave error. 
When a poem writes itself, we have no 
problem. In practice, however, the most 
spontaneous poems result usually from 
most painstaking care and judicious as- 
sistance. 
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Clear Thinking through Expresston' 


AGNES V. 


One of the lessons in the principles of 
teaching which I shall never forget I 
learned from Mrs. Swanson, a farm 
woman who had never quite finished the 
sixth grade. I was boarding with Mrs. 
Swanson when as a youngster with one 
year of normal I was keeping school in a 
one-room schoolhouse. One day when she 
was feeding the chickens I was complain- 
ing to her about my pupils. “Those chil- 
dren!” I said. ‘“They haven’t a thought 
in their heads. Today they were supposed 
to write compositions, and they couldn’t 
think of a thing to say. How can I teach 
them anything when they can’t think?” 
Mrs. Swanson threw the rest of the feed 
to the hens and said, “Ain’t that what 
we’re paying you $75.00 a month for—to 
learn ’em how?” 

Arranging for students to correspond 
with young people in foreign countries as 
a motivation for letter-writing is a favor- 
ite device of English teachers on all grade 
levels. In one of my classes an exchange 
of letters between my pupils and Korean 
students led to an activity which formed 
the basis for theme-writing for half a 
semester. A Korean teacher wrote to the 
students begging them to continue writ- 
ing as he had been using their letters as 
texts for English lessons in his senior 
English. Books were scarce in Korea, he 
explained, and the letters offered valu- 
able supplementary material. 

My pupils decided to write a short 
booklet about American students’ lives, 


"Read at the NCTE Convention in Chicago, 
November, 1948. 
2 Gogebec Junior College, Ironwood, Mich. 


BONER? 


concerning which the Korean students 
were curious, and to send the Korean 
teacher enough copies to use in his 
classes. Original descriptions, narratives, 
poems, and even language exercises went 
into the booklet. Most interesting to me 
were the essays entitled “What American 
Students Think About,” in which the 
students discussed a variety of subjects 
ranging from ‘“The Job I Want”’ to “My 
Belief in a Supreme Being.” 

Since it seemed to them unthinkable 
to make an error in their own language 
when writing to foreigners, the students 
gave close attention to assigned exercises 
in diction, spelling, grammar, and punc- 
tuation in a way that was gratifying to 
their teacher. 

Study of units of literature may lead 
to many projects in writing and speaking 
in addition to those discussions directly 
concerned with literature itself. During a 
study of world literature a sophomore 
class collected costumes and other imate- 
rials from all over the world and put 
them on exhibition for the rest of the 
school. The collection was surprisingly 
easy to make because American service- 
men are excellent souvenir-hunters and 
are glad to have their choice items dis- 
played. 

The unit made it necessary for the 
sophomores to give several prepared 
speeches and to write both long and 
short articles. Talks had to be made be- 
fore all other classes in the school to per- 
suade other students to contribute to the 
display, each article had to have a card 
containing brief, accurate information 
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attached to it, news and feature stories 
had to be sent to the city and school pa- 
pers, and guides were detailed to stay 
with the display at all times in order to 
conduct visitors around the room and to 
give information about the articles. The 
speech and writing activities within the 
classroom were limited only by the time 
allowed for the project. 

Maximum benefit from any of these 
activities is derived and attained when 
they are pupil-managed and conducted 
without teacher dominance. This does 
not mean to indicate, however, that the 
teacher should withdraw until she be- 
comes merely a moderator or enthusias- 
tic bystander in her own classroom. In 
articles describing pupil activities I have 
several times come across a quotation 
from a teacher similar to this: “I stood in 
the back of the room and let the class 
carry on all by itself. The pupils made 
the plans and did all of the work.” 

Why it should be considered a virtue 
for the teacher to be a nonparticipant in 
class activities, I do not know. Nor am I 
able to explain why some of the new lit- 
erature seems to consider the back of the 
room a more respectable spot for the 
teacher to stand than the front. The 
more absorbed and independent a class 
becomes in its work, the more possibili- 
ties there are for the teacher to really 
teach. 

If the senior English class is writing re- 
views of new books which can be mimeo- 
graphed and left in the library for the 
benefit of book-seekers from other classes, 
the poverty of their own vocabularies is 
strikingly apparent to them. During the 
project a list of words which can be used 
in connection with discussions of stories, 
scenes, plots, characters, atmosphere, 
etc. placed on the board for study results 
in practical vocabulary-building. Among 
the words the students may find just 


what they need to express exactly what 
they mean. Only when a pupil uses a 
word in a way satisfactory to himself 
does he actually add it to his own work- 
ing vocabulary. There must be a con- 
scious day-by-day effort on the part of 
the students to acquire new words in or- 
der to clarify their thoughts of the mo- 
ment if vocabulary-building is to become 
a reality. 

In their first attempts to branch out 
into new ventures in language, many stu- 
dents have a tendency to follow the cus- 
tom of the Red Queen in Alice in Won- 
derland, who said, ‘“When I use a word, 
it means what I want it to mean. It’s 
just a matter of who is to be master, I or 
my words.” Students should be made 
aware that language will serve them best 
if words are used carefully with their gen- 
erally accepted meanings. 

Grammar is recognized by students as 
a useful tool only when they need it in 
their work. If the juniors are writing de- 
scriptions of fictional characters to be 
used in a quiz program, it is a good time 
to call their attention to the value of 
carefully selected specific adjectives. Let 
them, with the help of a dictionary and 
a thesaurus, spend a little time studying 
adjective words, phrases, and clauses. 

If the freshmen are writing tales about 
their personal adventures, short lessons 
on the power of action verbs to describe 
at the same time as they carry the story 
forward help them to make their tales 
vivid. 

Activities in speech must be as care- 
fully directed as those in writing if they 
are to prove of value. A teacher of a sen- 
ior class found that her students were 
constantly getting into controversies 
concerning ideas expressed in their litera- 
ture or over questions about current af- 
fairs. The subjects of dispute ranged 
from recent school happenings to ab- 
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stract philosophical ideas. The teacher 
encouraged, and at times even initiated, 
these disputes, and finally she and the 
class set aside Thursday as argument- 
day, during which the students could dis- 
cuss questions previously agreed upon. 
The excitement of waging a verbal battle 
in an invigorating conflict would have 
sustained interest in argument-day for 
several weeks, and the teacher, standing 
in the back of the room in compara- 
tive safety listening to the word-bricks 
fly, could have taken comfort in the 
thought that she was relieving herself of 
hours of preparation and paper-correct- 
ing; but under certain of these conditions 
the students would have gained very 
little in the power of communication. 
Through discussions and practice pre- 
ceding argument-day, these students 
soon learned that general statements un- 
supported by evidence, repetition in loud 
voices of personal opinions, name-calling, 
and insulting phrases hurled at the other 
side are not factors in proof. They dis- 
covered that if they were going to argue 
the merits and deficiencies of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law or other questions of 
that nature, they must first collect the 
facts of the matter, think about the 
facts, and organize their thoughts before 
they could communicate anything signifi- 
cant. They realized that their muddled 
sentences resulted in a misinterpretation 
of their ideas and that a large vocabulary 
was a decided advantage in a debate. 
Of doubtful value from the standpoint 
of language development are discussions, 
spontaneous or planned, which allow a 
student to talk in a rambling fashion 
about a subject of little importance. 
Teachers often justify these aimless ses- 
sions with the declaration that the stu- 
dents are expressing themselves. Stu- 
dents don’t need practice in expressing 
themselves. They are expressing them- 


selves all of their waking hours, in the 
corridor, in the locker room, in the 
street, and at home. With a small vocab- 
ulary bolstered by their own slang and 
coined phrases and in voices of various 
registers they express the little thoughts 
that sparkle off the surfaces of their 
minds. They need much practice in ex- 
pressing thoughts after a careful consid- 
eration of them. 

In a program organized around activi- 
ties there are some pitfalls to be avoided. 
There is the danger that the activities 
may become an end in themselves to the 
extent that our programs may get further 
and further away from literature, speech, 
and writing. In our zeal to co-operate 
with the rest of the school in educating 
the whole child and in helping him to ad- 
just to his environment, we are expand- 
ing our offerings as the corner drugstore 
does, until our original products, like the 
store’s life-sustaining drugs and chemi- 
cals, are being pushed into the back- 
ground. It is now possible to find a drug- 
store that does not fill prescriptions; it is 
also possible to find English programs 
where much verbalizing is allowed but 
where little thoughtful writing or speak- 
ing is required. 

In our swing to more meaningful 
teaching we are reasonably convinced 
only that the old methods are wrong; we 
are not sure what kind of program we 
need for the future. 

Some textbooks and courses of study 
for the teaching of English offer a great 
variety of subject matter, some of which 
would look very strange to the teacher of 
English of twenty years ago. There are 
suggested activities requiring a great 
deal of cutting, pasting, drawing; units 
involving study of etiquette and good 
manners which teach verbal chitchat 
under the heading “‘Conversation” ; proj- 
ects which have as their major objective 
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the accumulation of a body of facts or the 
formation of attitudes. I would keep 
these and other similar activities at a 
minimum. 

Now please don’t misunderstand me. 
All these things are a part of education. 
I have as much respect for Emily Post 
and her rules for gracious living as I have 
for Roberts and his Rules of Order; I 
would certainly be the last person to say 
that facts have no place in the business of 
communication. But as a teacher of Eng- 
lish I must remember that other teachers 
are also sharing in general education and 
that the directors of extracurricular ac- 
tivities are also helping to adjust the 
child to his world. On the other hand, in 
the conventionally organized school sys- 
tem, we are probably the only ones em- 
phasizing the use of our native tongue as 
a primary objective. We can take com- 
fort in the fact that helping a student to 
avoid some of the frustrations that come 
from inability to handle language is giv- 
ing service in personal adjustment. 

Material outside the field of literature 
legitimately can and should be used dur- 
ing the English period. Co-operation 


with teachers of history, science, econom- 
ics, and other fields can result in signifi- 
cant activities in which pupils can use the 
material learned in other subjects as a 
basis for language development in the 
English class. There is no reason why the 
so-called term papers of the biology and 
history classes cannot be organized and 
written in the English classroom. As the 
average high school is now organized, 
co-operative division of labor is the best 
for which we can hope. 

We teachers in the English depart- 
ments cannot excuse ourselves from con- 
tinuous emphasis on language use—the 
kind of emphasis that comes from speak- 
ing and writing activities which are the 
natural result of classroom life. A pupil 
of mine, Marco Paynovich, summed up 
what I am trying to say better than I 
can. When asked why he didn’t talk more 
in class discussion, Marco replied, “I 
only talk when I got things I got to say.”’ 
It is up to us to make our classroom life 
give the students “things they have to 
say,” and as their teachers we must help 
them to say them well. 


Spelling Devices 


Principle means 
A rule 
A theory 
A question of right or wrong 


Principal is used in all other instances. 
By calling the pupil’s attention to the le endings of principle and rule, 


errors are cut to a minimum. 


When pupils confuse the pronunciation and spelling of advice and 


advise, use this sentence: 


I shall remember your advice about ice. 


CLARENDON HicH SCHOOL 
CLARENDON, ARKANSAS 


Mrs. C. L. PENNINGTON 
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The Book Approach: An Experiment in 
Intergroup Education 


MABEL S. FINLEY’ 


I HAVE been asked to tell in this pro- 
gram what I have done in intergroup 
education, because I used the course of 
study in XIIA English as it was already 
set up. What was new was the shifting of 
emphasis and an attempt at a correlation 
with the social studies department. I 
made use of the short story and the 
drama units. Reppert’s Modern Short 
Stories and Coffman’s A Book of Modern 
Plays were two of the texts. 

The particular course in social studies 
is named “Modern Problems.” The 
teacher and I made our plans in the very 
obvious way—checked over the names of 
the pupils in both her classes and mine, 
discussed the points of contact of the 
two courses, and planned not only what 
use could be made of each other’s work 
but how the emphasis could be different. 
In “Modern Problems,” we used infor- 
mation and knowledge as a basis for un- 
derstanding; in English, attitudes. 

Before I go on, let me mention what I 
have found to be very important: ac- 
quaintance with each other. You realize, 
as I do, that, soon after the beginning of 
the semester, you watch for the person- 
ality of the class to emerge as a kind of 
unit. It’s a feeling, a mood, which has to 
be established among the class members 
as well as between the class and the 
teacher. 

What I have done in English is divided 
into the three groups: (1) literature; 
(2) composition; (3) outside reading. 

* Collinwood High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The general plan was to discover, in the 
stories and plays, situations that could be 
discussed in the light of human relations 
and to relate these situations to life-ex- 
periences. These life-experiences were to 
give the pupils something to write about. 
Their text material was to be enriched by 
outside reading, which, in turn, would 
give them something to talk about. 


I, LITERATURE 


This was our procedure: Two or three 
stories were assigned for home work, 
often with the topics used in the “‘Read- 
ing Ladders” as guides. You are familiar 
with them: “Patterns in Family Life,” 
“Belonging to Groups,” ‘‘Experiences of 
Acceptance and Rejection,” for instance. 

The classroom work varied. Frequently 
at the beginning I would have the class 
write a paragraph based on the assign- 
ment—the underlying idea, an emotional 
reaction, or a character analysis. Passing 
up and down the aisles, I was able to 
learn rather quickly what each pupil had 
been able to find in the story. Or a pupil’s 
reading of his paper might start the dis- 
cussion. Sometimes I would use the para- 
graph as a composition, correct it, and 
return it the next day. Then again pupils 
themselves felt free to start the discus- 
sion with either an observation or a 
question. 

One story of rejection from a group is 
“That’s What Happened to Me,” by 
Michael Fessier. A discussion of the 
story led the pupils to the conclusion that 
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it is common for human beings to wish to 
be accepted by a group. Often day- 
dreams furnish a substitute, as in this 
story, for desires that cannot be realized. 
From there the discussion went on to our 
own high-school organizations, such as 
Girls’ Gym Leaders and Hi-Y Boys. The 
boys told of how pupils were asked to 
join. When I questioned them whether 
there might be boys who would like to 
join but were not asked, a chorus of boys’ 
voices answered, ‘“‘Yes.”’ 

It was at this time that I learned that 
it made a difference whether a girl wore 
just a wool sweater of about eight-dollar 
value or an angora one worth twenty-two 
dollars. 

They went on to talk freely of what 
made pupils popular—“sharp” clothes, 
differences in race and religion, and 
homes that offered facilities for parties. 
They recognized that these were not fair 
criteria for acceptance into a group. 

Dr. Taba has just mentioned that in 
this sensitizing process literature may 
give us an experience that we would not 
meet in our own lives. Relating this 
statement to the subject of daydreams, I 
referred to “Little Miss Universe,” by 
William Saroyan. It is a story of three 
men in a bookie joint and their ridiculous 
systems of betting, without money, of 
course. One girl frowned and remarked: 
“But there aren’t really people like that 
in the world.”’ Even after the discussion 
from boys, who, I am sorry to say, knew 
what they were talking about, she seemed 
unconvinced. 

Another story I’d like to mention is 
“Polonaise,”’ by Eleanor Mercein. It is a 
story of how Americans learned to appre- 
ciate a Polish family in the community. 

Since a large number of pupils in the 
classes were of foreign extraction, they 
really “opened up.” Lou’s mother, as a 
little Italian girl, had had playmates at 


school only on the days she had candy 
from her father’s store. Peggy’s aunt had 
been an Irish maid, Alice’s mother a 
Swedish maid, and Richard’s mother an 
Austrian one. All of them had been hap- 
py in their work and still kept up the 
friendship with their early employers. 

I still cannot quite account for the 
mood in the class that led an Italian girl, 
with tears rolling down her cheeks and in 
a voice choking with emotion, to tell an 
experience which had happened about 
two years before. She had been invited to 
a party by a boy whom she liked. When 
the boy’s aunt learned Edith’s nationali- 
ty, she insisted that the boy withdraw 
the invitation. “She called me later and 
apologized,” Edith said, “but the harm 
had already been done.” 

A concept worked out was this: Many 
foreigners who come to our country with 
a background of high character ideals 
and culture have much to offer. We can 
gain enrichment in our lives by knowing, 
understanding, and appreciating them. 


2. COMPOSITION 


The work in composition came directly 
from our literature. I’ve never handled 
the work twice the same way because the 
personality of the class lets it emerge 
naturally. 

Once when we had been using the 
drama unit I tried the writing of one-act 
plays. Alternate suggestions were given 
for those who might find the assignment 
too difficult—adaptation of one of the 
stories from the text to a radio script, 
working together by twos, or possibly the 
development of an incident through con- 
versation. At that time pupils used the 
“Reading Ladder’ topics for their ideas. 
Teen-age situations were popular and, of 
course, reflected radio influence. Two of 
these plays, “Betty, Behave,” and ‘The 
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Judge’s Decision,” won awards offered 
by the Cleveland Alumni Chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

At another time the reading and dis- 
cussion of “Polonaise” led directly to 
composition. I used the concept before 
mentioned: ‘Many foreigners who come 
to our country with a background of high 
character ideals and culture have much 
to offer. We can gain enrichment in our 
lives by knowing, understanding, and ap- 
preciating them.”’ Of course, I made al- 
ternate suggestions there, too—child- 
hood friendships with children of other 
nationalities, visiting in the homes, at- 
tending church services of other religions. 
It was at this point, too, that factual ma- 
terial from “Modern Problems’’ helped 
in an imaginative writing of “If I Were a 
Negro” or “If I Were a Woman in Soviet 
Russia” or “If I Were a Japanese 
American.” 

I shall not take space for quotations. 
You may be interested in just a few 
references to the essays. “Profile of an 
Immigrant” was a splendid tribute to a 
German father. “Three Quarter Time” 
was about a Viennese aunt who loved 
dancing. “Black and White at a Dance”’ 
was written by a girl from the South 
who asked a Negro veteran to dance 
with her at a Madrigal Choir party when 
the young man was watching on the 
sidelines. One girl told of the music and 
drama activities sponsored by the neigh- 
borhood Slovenian Club. 

Perhaps the best one, “Do unto 
Others,” was written by a boy. The 
material itself is like what many of 
you receive all the time, but so well 
did he handle it that he, too, was given 
this Phi Beta Kappa award. (This, 
by the way, is ten dollars, with an invita- 
tion to the annual dinner.) He told of the 
contributions made to American culture 
by many peoples. After he had told of 


what the Jewish people had given, he 
went on with this: 


But let us suppose all Jews vanished at the 
stroke of midnight. What blessing would 
result? What evil would be undone? 

The next day there would still be as many 
crimes committed, per person. Prisons would 
remain proportionately as full. The number of 
corrupt politicians and office-holders would not 
diminish greatly. No problem of the peace 
would change. Even Palestine would then be 
the Arab problem it always was. The movies 
and the radio wouldn’t miss a beat, only the 
quality would suffer. 

No gain. What loss? Well—most of the peo- 
ple who make America laugh would be gone, 
for one thing. And many of the people who 
touch our hearts every day would vanish. 
Poets, writers, dramatists, journalists, best- 
loved radio and movie stars and musicians— 
thousands upon thousands of these would be 
gone. We’d lose so many scientists that the 
progress of man would be set back the length 
of your whole lifetime. We’d lose Albert Ein- 
stein, Barney Baruch, Hedy Lamarr, Eddie 
Cantor, Walter Lippmann. 


After mentioning similarly famous 
Negroes, he concluded with this: 


We can encourage all of these various cul- 
ture groups to share with us the best of their 
customs and traditions. By accepting what 
they have to offer we can enrich American cul- 
ture. We can more readily learn to work and 
to play together. As we do so, we can enlarge 
the scope of our democratic ideals and approach 
the realization of a new goal—the development 
of a cultural democracy. 


By way of summarizing, I can say that 
there is no doubt that the composition 
work has become vitalized by this em- 
phasis on human relationships. Pupils 
have enjoyed reading one another’s pa- 
pers, the radio department has broadcast 
a script or two, and the play-producing 
class has given some of the plays. 

Besides the awards I have already 
mentioned, two of the essays were pub- 
lished in the school periodical for creative 
writing, and one, which was sent in by 
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the girl herself, appeared in a national 
Slovenian magazine for youth. 


3. OUTSIDE READING 


I have used at different times two 
assignments for outside reading, books 
from the ‘“‘Reading Ladder” and books of 
either fact or fiction relating to the 
countries which the pupils were studying 
about in “Modern Problems”’ classes. 

The classes first went to the school li- 
brary, where the librarian talked to them 
about the books which she had selected. 
The advantage lay in the fact that the 
pupils could make on-the-spot choice. 

The following is the procedure: The 
book reports were oral. Although a dead- 
line date was set, pupils were encouraged 
to select an earlier date if they wished to 
finish their books ahead of time. Many 
did so. The pupil giving the report had 
at the conclusion the opportunity to an- 
swer questions or conduct a discussion. 
Often this was the most satisfying part of 
the review. When Gentleman’s Agreement 
was given last semester, interest in the 
current moving picture aided the discus- 
sion. Freedom Road, The Quarry, and A 
Star Pointed North were other favorites. 
Just last week two boys in the same class 
reported on East River. One boy was 
Slovenian, one Jewish. The members of 
the class were interested in the two reac- 
tions to the book, but even more in what 
the Jewish boy had to add from his per- 
sonal experience. He answered freely the 
questions the class asked him. 

At another time the reports were given 
in groups. Before the reports were due, I 
learned the names of the books and the 
topics related to them. Then I arranged 
the seating of the pupils in groups of six 
for informal discussion. At the time the 
reports were given I asked that a recom- 
mendation from each group be made of 
the best, to be used before the class. 


Three boys whose fathers had come from 
Yugoslavia had chosen Louis Adamic’s 
books. They gave an informal panel of 
what they had read as it related to their 
fathers’ experiences. 

An Italian boy had read Hill of Little 
Miracles and was eager to show that the 
experiences recorded in San Francisco 
were entirely different from his father’s 
in Cleveland. He called upon other Itali- 
an boys in the class either to agree or to 
disagree, and a lively discussion followed. 

One girl selected for her report Earth 
and High Heaven, a story of marriage be- 
tween a Montreal Protestant society girl 
and a Jewish lawyer. When she took her 
place at the front of the room, she said: 
“T’m going to tell you a little about the 
story, but I’ll not tell you how it ends 
until I hear what you think about it.” 
The discussion proved so interesting that 
one of the boys, just before the bell rang, 
interrupted to have her tell about the 
author’s ending. 

I found these results of the work in in- 
tergroup education. The reports given 
were more carefully prepared than the 
reports I have been listening to for years. 
The class discu...ons following showed a 
knowledge beyond the prepared report. 
Furthermore, during these periods the 
pupils took over the class and proved to 
themselves that they could agree and 
disagree and still respect the ideas of one 
another. 

One day, without giving the pupils 
time to think of trying to get a good 
grade by pleasing the teacher, I asked 
them to jot down what they felt about 
the work in intergroup education. 

Their answers showed the following: 
(1) The pupils were really enthusiastic 
and the work had made an impression on 
them. (2) In some cases the composition 
work had been the most valuable experi- 
ence. I realized then that it had aided 
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them in rearranging their values and also 
that certain experiences had taken on for 
them a greater significance. (3) The class 
discussions had made the pupils more 
sympathetic toward people and had 
given them a greater understanding of 
common needs. (4) They would be inter- 
ested in doing further reading on the 
specific topics in the ‘“‘Reading Ladders.” 

I cannot conclude without emphasiz- 
ing again two factors that seem impera- 
tive to the success of the human relations 
unit. Since the building-up of an atmos- 
phere or mood in the class that will carry 
over for the four or five weeks devoted to 


it is so important, the teacher must first 
know the members of the class. Having 
known them in previous semesters helps 
immeasurably. Next the pupils need to 
know, like, and respect one another, or 
they will not speak frankly about their 
conflicts, recognize injustices, or seek to 
suggest ways of making life happier. 

I wish that I might be able to offer 
some proof that the school or community 
has been helped. However, from what 
was said in class and in confidence after 
class, I can hope, as we all have to hope 
in our teaching, that our efforts have not 
been futile. 


How To Teach Students To Read Mass 
Magazines Critically’ 


HARDY R. FINCH? 


Is THESE days, when magazines of mass 
circulation are influencing our students, 
it is high time that we as teachers of 
English do more in our classrooms to 
help young people read such magazines 
more critically. 

We all know that these magazines 
are used in some of the English class- 
rooms. But many classrooms do not use 
any magazines at all. Why not? One 
teacher told me recently that she did 
not want to collect money to pay for 
magazines and that the school did 
not provide a budget for obtaining 
magazines in quantities. Wouldn’t it 
be in order to recommend that class- 
room sets of magazines be made a 
regular part of every school budget? 
How can we really do a good job of teach- 
ing students to read magazines critically 
if we do not have the magazines avail- 

* Text of a speech given at the National Council 
of Teachers meeting on November 26, 1948. 

2Chairman of the English department, Green- 
wich (Conn.) High School. 


able? Such a budget for magazines 
should be in addition to the regular text- 
book budget, of course. Another teacher 
suggested that she would be able to do a 
better job with magazines if she had 
more help from books and professional 
periodicals. 

There is a definite need for an up- 
to-date text on “How To Read a Maga- 
zine,” one which would do for the 
magazine what Edgar Dale’s book, How 
To Read a Newspaper, has done for the 
study of the newspaper. One promising 
spot in the magazine study field is the in- 
creasing amount of magazine study ma- 
terial that is being placed in English 
composition texts. We can feel sure that 
textbooks of the future will devote even 
more space to this important subject. 

How are mass magazines used in the 
classroom, and how can they be used 
there? One of the commonest uses of the 
magazine is as a reading assignment. The 
teacher asks the student to read an ar- 
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ticle or story in the periodical and to re- 
produce it orally. This type of classroom 
work indicates, to some degree at least, 
whether the student can understand or 
possibly repeat what he has read. How- 
ever, it does not teach him to think criti- 
cally. 

Another common assignment is a 
variation on the one just mentioned. In 
this one the article or story is assigned as 
the basis for testing. After the student 
has read his assignment, he is checked by 
means of an objective test, usually fur- 
nished by the magazine publisher. Here, 
too, we learn whether the student com- 
prehends what he is reading, but again 
we do not teach him to read critically. 

One magazine technique which I have 
observed combines the use of materials 
presented in a magazine with research in 
other sources. The teacher asks the class 
to read an article that is definitely con- 
troversial in nature. Then she selects, or 
—at times—asks the class to choose, 
panelists to discuss the viewpoint pre- 
sented by the magazine and the opposite 
viewpoint. Occasionally in the Reader’s 
Digest, Coronet, Scholastic, and other 
magazines both viewpoints are present- 
ed, and the students on the panel are able 
to begin their building of arguments from 
the magazine itself. Before the discussion 
is concluded, others besides the panelists 
have an opportunity to present their 
views. A written assignment that I have 
used successfully with alert students is 
that of asking each one of them to pre- 
sent a viewpoint opposite that of an ar- 
ticle. One of the most effective presenta- 
tions in my class was one controverting 
an article on nationalized medicine. 

There are other methods which I shall 
describe as I continue with this paper. 
However, I do feel that there is one thing 
that all of us should do: that is ¢o help our 
boys and girls think critically about these 
mass magazines and their contents, 
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One way to help youngsters take a 
more critical view toward the magazines 
that they are reading is to encourage 
them to examine the magazines for evi- 
dences of editorial bias. Does the maga- 
zine show only one side of certain prob- 
lems? Does it express only one viewpoint 
in its editorial columns? To obtain the 
answer to the question of bias, the stu- 
dents will need to examine a number of 
issues of the magazine and collect factual 
evidence. 

Another question that sometimes stim- 
ulates student thinking about magazines 
is: Is the author qualified to write about 
the subject? This might be followed by 
such questions as the following: What is 
the author’s background? Where did he 
obtain his information? Then there is a 
question that sometimes rears its head 
and causes the shattering of illusions— 
Did he really write it, or did someone do 
it for him? Of course, many of these ques- 
tions will remain unanswered, for the 
magazine does not always give this infor- 
mation to its readers. Sometimes Current 
Biography or Who’s Who will help in ob- 
taining information on the author’s back- 
ground. The article itself will sometimes 
provide data on the author’s sources. 
When the article is by a known expert 
“as told to a professional writer” or 
“with a professional writer,” the student 
will learn what has happened in the writ- 
ing of the piece. However, if the article is 
signed by a well-known personality, the 
student and the teacher have little means 
of discovering whether the celebrity real- 
ly wrote it. Sometimes I have found it 
illuminating to my students to mention 
that such well-known figures as the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Billy Rose, Bob 
Hope, Jack Benny, and Clare Booth 
Luce have employed people from time to 
time to do writing for them. Of course, I 
do point out that ghost writing does not 
stop with magazine articles and speeches 
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but extends into the book-publishing 
field as well. 

While the matter of authorship is be- 
ing discussed, I believe that it is interest- 
ing to explain that some magazine ar- 
ticles are the product not only of the au- 
thor but of the members of the staff of 
the magazine; that some articles are as- 
signed to authors by the editors; and that 
some articles, especially those in certain 
fields, originate in the promotion depart- 
ment of the company or individual that 
would benefit by the article. Naturally, 
in the authorship discussion, I do caution 
students not to become so skeptical as to 
believe that no celebrity can write. One 
of the most recent examples of a real 
author is General Eisenhower, who wrote 
Crusade in Europe without the aid of a 
ghost. Another real man of prominence 
who rejected the offers of ghost writers is 
Herbert Hoover. 

I believe that we do not go far enough 
in our examination of the contents of the 
articles themselves in the classroom. It 
is essential that both the student and 
the teacher examine carefully the data 
presented and question the ideas criti- 
cally. Does the author generalize from 
too few facts? Does he base his article 
on his opinion or on the flimsy opinions of 
others? These questions and similar ones 
should be used in any critical discussion 
of a factual article. 

In a study of mass magazines, we 
should not neglect the comics, for they, 
too, are read by many, whether we like 
it or not! Should we discuss the comics in 
the classroom? Yes, I believe that we 
should, but not to the point of overem- 
phasis. One teacher in a midwestern 
high school tells me that she devotes one 
class period to the comics each year. In 
that period her pupils examine comics 
from the standpoint of readership. They 
determine for what readers the comics 


are intended. An analysis of some of the 
stories and of some of the advertising 
soon indicates to the students that the 
comic-book readers are far below them in 
reading ability, in judgment, and in rea- 
soning. If we can get our boys and girls 
to see the patterns of the comic-book 
stories, I am sure that many of them will 
view them with a healthy skepticism. 
For readers under twelve I would advise 
the examination of Munro Leaf’s new 
book, Sam and Superdroop, which really 
does expose some of the fantastic comic- 
book patterns to the younger readers. 

Shall we do anything about the picture 
magazines—Life, Look, and others? I be- 
lieve that we should help our students to 
observe these more critically too. Often a 
series of pictures conveys an idea more 
quickly than five pages of solid type. 
Possibly one of the most valuable lessons 
that can be taught about picture maga- 
zines is that of picture selection. A boy 
or girl whose hobby is photography can 
tell his or her classmates how a photogra- 
pher can make a person look older or 
younger, attractive or unattractive, and 
can show pictures to prove it. If a stu- 
dent expert is not available, such a book 
as The Technique of the Picture Story, by 
Daniel D. Mich and Edwin Eberman 
(McGraw-Hill, 1946), will provide in- 
formation on this interesting field. In 
dealing with the picture story, we need 
to make clear that pictures may be 
chosen to present one viewpoint. In- 
stead of accepting the pictures as com- 
plete evidence, we should try to deter- 
mine whether the editor has made a fair 
choice of pictures or whether he has 
made a choice of pictures that distorts 
the facts. 

Much more might be said about the 
topic which I have presented. Many 
more suggestions might be added to 
those that I have made. However, let us 
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keep this one idea foremost in our minds 
during the next year: we as teachers have 
a very important job to do—to help our 


students think critically about the mass 
magazines that they read from day to 
day. 


Are Good Radto Listeners Made? 


BORGHILD F. 


I; TENNYSON’S Ulysses in his limited 
wanderings could say: “I am a part of all 
that I have met,” surely in this age of 
universal contacts it is true for us, adults 
and youth alike. Nor does one need to be- 
come a world traveler today to experi- 
ence these many influences; for directly 
into one’s home come the pulsating vi- 
brations of life from all parts of the 
globe; not even illiteracy can stem the 
powerful impact that radio is making 
upon the universe. 

Realizing this fact, I began this winter 
to wonder more seriously than ever what 
my English classes and I could do about 
trying to direct this devotion to the radio 
into intelligent listening for all of us. 

The first step taken was to ask each 
pupil to list the radio programs he had 
been hearing throughout January. No 
previous warning of this request had 
been made. Sample copies of the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Good Listening pam- 
phlet? were obtained; and, after an ap- 
praisal of this guide had been made by 
the pupils, they voted almost unani- 
mously to place an order for the remain- 
ing four issues of the school year at 13 
cents a copy. The money was collected in 
advance, and thereafter 125 copies were 
distributed the first day of each month. 
It was genuinely gratifying to see how 
eagerly the majority of pupils welcomed 
them. 

Volunteer students to serve on a per- 

* Appleton (Wis.) Senior High School. 

2Good Listening by Wisconsin Association for 


Better Radio Listening, Miss Leslie Spence, chair- 
man, 423 North Pinckney St., Madison, Wis. 


ANDERSON* 


manent radio committee were requested 
next, and from these were selected three 
reliable junior boys who had already re- 
ceived from their respective homes a 
good background in radio listening. They 
supplemented their practical knowledge 
by studying the booklets’ Let’s Learn To 
Listen and Radio Listening, and each boy 
gave an intelligent report on these to his 
English section. The lad who presented 
the most effective talk was given the 
privilege of speaking to the two sopho- 
more classes also. The group decided to 
reserve a section of the bulletin board for 
radio under the general caption ‘‘Enter- 
tainment.”’ Thus our attention was di- 
rected from time to time to the broad- 
casts that especially supplemented our 
units of study or were correlated with our 
objectives in general. 

An experiment in exposing my classes 
to an introduction to the appreciation of 
the opera was made. A half-hour of each 
class period on Friday, March 25, was 
devoted to reading the first two acts of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company’s edi- 
tion of Aida, which were to be broadcast 
the following afternoon by NBC under 
Toscanini’s baton. The keen interest 
manifested by the large majority of pu- 
pils on Monday after they had heard the 
radio program and the suspense with 
which they waited to hear my reading of 
the last two acts for the April 2 broad- 
cast were gratifying. That does not mean 


3 Let’s Learn To Listen, 25¢, and Radio Listening, 
35¢, by Wisconsin Association for Better Radio Lis- 
tening. Send order to Mrs. L. R. Williams, 31 South 
Owen St., Madison, Wis. 
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that the response was 100 per cent, how- 
ever, as a quotation by one of the pupils 
indicates. Must it be? I have never yet 
achieved that for my spelling or gram- 
mar instruction! But responses did indi- 
cate, as had similar reactions to the radio 
dramatizations of Pride and Prejudice 
and of Mutiny on the Bounty (both of 
which we had discussed quite carefully 
through school motion-picture projects) 
as broadcast by the “University Theater 
of the Air” and by “My Favorite Story 
Hour,” that the principles of utilization 
for all audiovisual aids must be recog- 
nized in practice. As we know, these are 
as follows: careful planning by the 
teacher, intelligent preparation of his 
classes, presentation of the program, dis- 
cussions, and—if deemed wise—testing 
as a follow-up (follow-through). 
Mimeographed copies of evaluation 
sheets‘ were distributed among the pu- 
pils to assist them in establishing some 
criteria for judging the many programs 
to which they listened. Pupils volun- 
teered to serve in groups whose special 
assignments involved a check on as many 
broadcasts as possible within their lis- 
tening opportunities. These categories 
were forums, music, news, mysteries, 
dramas, science, religion, and quiz pro- 
grams. They discussed these in accord- 
ance with the discriminating judgment 
previously developed at home, through 
the Good Listening pamphlet, and from 
our class discussions. I learned much 
from my pupils, who were far more ex- 
tensively acquainted with the dial than I; 
so together we formulated our opinions. 
Then an excellent opportunity to cor- 
relate our observations on radio broad- 
casts with our unit on writing business 
letters presented itself. Each pupil wrote 
4 Prepared by Mrs. Alden Potter, regional area 


chairman for good listening, 1110 Harrison St., 
Superior, Wis. 


a letter of commendation to at least one 
station, requesting that his favorite pro- 
gram be continued. Although the empha- 
sis was placed upon the positive ap- 
proach, most pupils also had definite 
suggestions to make regarding programs 
that they did not think merited any con- 
cession of the air waves or, at best, could 
be improved. The fact that the ‘‘Caval- 
cade of America” polled the largest num- 
ber of letters of praise showed that listen- 
ers had been made by both the history 
and the English departments and even 
by the administrative office of Apple- 
ton High School because all three have 
emphatically encouraged listening to 
this Monday evening program and 
post on their bulletin boards copies of 
the weekly brochure mailed by its spon- 
sor, Du Pont Company, in advance of 
the broadcast. 

What do the pupils ask for on their 
radio menus? For more programs on re- 
ligion and forums, for better dramatiza- 
tions and music, and for improved mys- 
tery stories! 

By the time that the last month of the 
school year had come, our project had 
become quite a strong link between the 
home and the school, so that we did not 
think it amiss to request members of our 
families to co-operate with us on the cor- 
respondence phase. Although this was 
done on a voluntary basis, recognition of 
the courtesy was made in the classes by 
means of posted charts. On these each 
child indicated, according to a code of 
symbols, whether a father, mother, 
brother, sister, or aunt had written a 
letter to a radio station which broadcasts 
a program that he recommends highly. 
Carbon copies were sent to the sponsor 
and to the Federal Communications 
Commission. If we are to join the crusade 
for better radio nourishment for the 
American public, it is of surviving impor- 
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tance that we channel our opinions to the 
sources and to the powers of control. 

As the acknowledgments to these let- 
ters dribbled in, the pupils, one by one, 
brought their answers to class, elated by 
the direct recognition received for one 
step taken in meeting their many re- 
sponsibilities as good American citizens 
who are actively interested in the public 
welfare. Like us teachers, radio sponsors 


TABLE 1 


Programs Jan.| Feb.| Mar.| Apr.| May 


Album of Familiar Music.| 10 | 27 | 15 | 20 | 19 
Bands of America....... 21 9] 27 | $2 | 27 
Cavalcade of America...| 41 | 89 | 77 | 81 | 93 
Chicago Theater of the Air} 10 | 22 | 30 | 41 | 29 


Electric Theater........ 8 | 27 | 34 | 38 | 42 
Family tour... ......... 5| 8] 14] 21 | 12 
Family Theater......... tr] 2] 4] 6] 3 
Firestone Hour......... 15 | 40 | 36] 44 | 45 


Fishing and Hunting Club} 4 | 10] 6] 12 | 18 
Greatest Story Ever Told} 1 | 15 | 12 | 20] 12 


Hallmark Playhouse.... . 16 | 44] 58 | 64 | 61 
Lux Radio Theater...... 47 | 64 | 43 | 51 | 55 
March of Medicine......| 2] 5] 7] 14] 6 
Manhattan Merry-Go- 

Meet the Press......... g| 8] te 
Pioneers of Music....... 2.4. 
Railroad Hour.......... 3/11] 4] 6] 13 
Telephone Hour........ 13 | 28 | 19 | 22 | 52 
Lowell Thomas......... 2} 4] gf 5 
Town Meeting of the Air.} 7 | 19 | 22 | 25 | 37 
Twenty Questions.......| 7 | 17 | 47] 54] 54 
University Theater of the 

1 | 35 | 60] 71 | 64 
World News............] 6] 21 
You Are There......... ©] 31 71 ts 1 


and networks know that when the voice 
of youth speaks we must listen. More 
than that, we must make it evident that 
we intelligently heed that voice. 

As the weeks rolled on, the student 
radio committee devised a convenient 
record form for their listening activities. 
Every pupil listed each broadcast that he 
heard throughout the month, giving posi- 
tive or negative recommendation and 
commenting specifically, with one state- 
ment, upon its qualities. The commit- 


tee also compiled anonymous comments, 
favorable and unfavorable, from all the 
students regarding the broadcasts of the 
local radio station and conferred with 
the manager during the summer. 

The record,’ The Children’s Hour but 
Not for Children, was obtained and played 
for most of the classes in the entire Eng- 
lish department; it was also borrowed by 
the sociology instructor. The interest 
among the boys and girls, from sopho- 
mores to seniors, was sufficiently con- 
vincing to recommend that schools and 
Parent-Teachers Associations in the city 
order copies of it. 

Are good listeners made? Tangible 
measurements are impossible, but Table 
1, indicating the number of regular pupil 
listeners for a few of their many pro- 
grams each month, may serve as a 
partial answer. 

A strong send-off for the popularity of 
the “University Theater of the Air” was 
effected through correlations between the 
radio dramatizations of Jane Austen’s 
Pride and Prejudice in January and Feb- 
ruary and the school motion picture in 
March; likewise, Nordhoff and Hall’s 
Mutiny on the Bounty. Pupils had pur- 
chased pocket-edition copies of each of 
these two classics. A tapering-off in the 
number of listeners to the “University 
Theater” occurred in May, when stories 
unfamiliar to these students were dram- 
atized—a fact which proves further 
that we enjoy only that which we under- 
stand. Complaints were expressed vocif- 
erously that the baseball season had 
tended to bring the family radios under 
the monopolistic control of fathers and 
brothers; family automobile trips, espe- 
cially during the week ends, also inter- 
fered with the pupils’ listening sched- 
ules. 


5 Mrs. Z. W. Logan, 882 Victoria Ave., Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. Price, $5.00. 
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Are good listeners made? May I quote 
some typical answers from the students, 
expressed anonymously after I had re- 
quested them to write their frank an- 
swers to the question “Can good radio 
listening be taught?” 


I have derived great benefit from our Good 
Listening project. It has acquainted me with 
many new programs which I never thought I 
could learn to enjoy and have proved to be very 
educational. It has drawn me away from broad- 
casts that now seem to be merely time wast- 


I have developed an interest in forums and 
Cavalcade of America and in the University 
Theater of the Air, but otherwise it has done me 
no good. The poorest programs in my estimation 
are the operas. I think a couple of forum pro- 
grams should be required before the two men- 
tioned. The forums tell about problems in the 
U.S. today and, I think, surpass all others but 
popular music{!]. 


Since I have always been a regular radio lis- 
tener, I found no new worthwhile programs. I 
found our discussions and other work interesting 
because they presented the opinions of others 
about the programs that I like and don’t like. 
Radio listening is like the appreciation of litera- 
ture, science, music, art, etc. It can be learned 
only through the student’s determination, but 
teaching may stimulate the interest that devel- 
ops the desire to become a good listener. 


I think that radio listening can be taught, 
and I think that not only children and teen- 
agers should be taught but adults. The women 
of the family, I think, are responsible for the 
programs their children listen to. Not only that; 
they are responsible for the type of literature the 
children read. Surely if they listen to the better 
radio programs, they will benefit and buy better 
literature. The children in school go home and 
turn educational programs on, and this educates 
the family to good listening on the radio. 


Good listening can be taught in the schools is 
my idea. When this year started, I was listening 


mostly to crime programs and other broadcasts 
not worth my time; but now I am listening to 
good educational and entertaining programs. I 
think that we should have radios in English 
classes; so one could hear the programs he might 
not hear otherwise. 


The Good Listening pamphlet has helped our 
family to a very large extent. I have found many 
splendid and educational programs in place of 
crime and mystery stories. My mother works, 
and I have to take care of my little sisters at 
nights. Their only entertainment is the radio. I 
have substituted many broadcasts for the ones 
they originally listened to; at first they objected 
when I turned off “Under Arrest,” a crime mys- 
tery, until I found the “Family Theater” to take 
its place. They are now steady listeners to this 
wonderful story. 


And so youth speaks. For the new 
school year, plans have been made by the 
school administration to organize a city- 
wide program based upon the co-opera- 
tion of the Parent-Teachers Association 
and the schools of Appleton to launch 
forth upon a better-listening-for-radio 
project that will become an important 
element of the educational progress of 
this community. 

Wisconsin, California, and Cleveland, 
Ohio,’ have been pioneering in this cru- 
sade for many years and have laid 
groundwork that should enable all educa- 
tors to volunteer their support through 
couragous action at the most strategic 
places, namely, the homes and the 
schools. 


7 Bibliographies and other helpful materials pre- 
pared also by various groups can be obtained by 
writing to the following addresses: Mrs. H. J. Coch- 
run, American Association of University Women, 
2011 Ninth Ave., San Francisco 16, Calif., and Mrs. 
Clyde Butler, president, Radio Council of Greater 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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BOOK REPORTS? SHUCKS, NO! 


For many reasons students at Central 
High School have seemed generally to dis- 
like book reports, and many teachers in turn 
have endeavored in vain to get book reports 
written and to get students to read. 

When assigned book reports, the students 
would either select books they had read pre- 
viously, books other pupils had read, or ones 
that were reviewed or given in digests. This 
is a difficult thing to avoid, since book re- 
ports are too often standardized to a plan or 
form for answering and are always similar, 
even if made up by various teachers. 

Then, too, students usually were reading 
the minimum amount of the assignment, 
with few doing more reading or really enjoy- 
ing very much that which was read. The 
idea of being forced to read seemed to stifle 
the desire of those who originally appeared 
desirous of reading. 

This was the problem faced when I re- 
turned in September, 1945, from teaching in 
the Army. There was a need for finding a 
means of improving the reading habits, 
reading interests, and reading materials of 
the pupils. 

Starting with a tenth-grade class, I de- 
vised a plan for a classroom library. This 
plan called for a library of books donated by 
the students or by anyone interested in con- 
tributing. Because of the limited amount of 
space available in the cabinet for placement 
of the reading material, we, the students and 
I, agreed to limit the books to Classic Comics 
(now Classic Illustrated), True Comics, 
Negro Heroes, and such editions of pocket- 
size books as Avon, Pocketbook, Penguin, 
etc. 

There were definite reasons for the selec- 
tion of the materials. Classic Illustrated 
books were chosen to start interest in classi- 
cal literature through the medium of reading 
that most of the students were already fol- 


lowing. True Comics and Negro Heroes were 
used to stimulate reading interest in nonfic- 
tion writing and to cultivate respect for 
the contributions of various peoples. The 
above-mentioned were used especially for 
the poor reader and as a step in interesting 
him in reading the pocket-size books. 

The pocket-size books—generally twen- 
ty-five cents in price—were chosen for their 
low cost, convenience in size, easy availabili- 
ty through donations, and noncondensation 
of the material. All books were lent free, and 
no check-out cards were required. 

At first many books of the pocket-size 
type were brought in, for each class kept a 
visible record of the numbers turned in by 
the group. This competition stimulated the 
students to bring in books but not their de- 
sire to read these books. 

Then the suggestion was made that 
labels be placed in the books, designating 
the donor, the teacher, and the room to 
which the book might be returned if lost. 
This assisted the student in identifying con- 
tributors of duplicate books and in finding 
out whether someone had borrowed his do- 
nated book for reading. More and more 
students began to check on the use of their 
contributed books. Those students who read 
the books before donating them began to 
inform others as to how good or interesting 
the books were. In some instances a student, 
not liking the book, would recommend it to 
one who enjoyed this particular type of 
writing. Soon those pupils who brought 
books which they had not read began to 
read them, when possible, before turning 
them in. Later, students began to search for 
the newest editions of the pocket-size books 
and to endeavor to purchase and read them 
first. 

The reading interest had been aroused, 
and emphasis had shifted from comic mate- 
rials to the pocket-size books that were be- 
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ing contributed and read. In turn, others 
had been inspired to notice book reviews and 
to inquire whether it would be permissible 
to use books from monthly book clubs or 
to select books more readily from the book 
list issued by the school board. 

Eventually students, as a result of their 
increased reading, became more aware that 
they were having trouble deciding which 
book to report on. They complained, too, of 
forgetting things by the time the book re- 
port was due, or that the book-report outline 
was too confining, too hard to understand, 
or too much routinized. 

“Why can’t we give them orally?” came 
the question. But this process was found to 
be too long to be used with large classes in 
one or two days. It was boring when several 
duplicate reports were made, and difficulty 
arose for students in trying to say something 
different or in a new manner. This problem 
was solved by using five of ten minutes for 
one report at the beginning of each class pe- 
riod. To do this, the student had to request 
the time at least a day ahead and present the 
teacher his outline when he had finished his 
report. Students used the remaining minutes 
(approximately five) for discussion or ques- 
tions. 

Student timing, questions, and discus- 
sions started slowly, but little by little the 
plan evolved into a definite activity that 
soon showed the needlessness of a formally 
written book report. 

No, the plan was not an overnight suc- 
cess, nor was it accomplished in a semester. 
The experiment extended over a two-year 
period with the majority of the original stu- 
dents still present to carry over to the next 
class their ideas and plans. The third year 
was a continuation of these ideas and pre- 
sented an opportunity for seeing how the 
stimulated reading would be applicable in 
the senior year, during which the greatest 
student reading—assigned and unassigned 
—-would be required. 

From the teachers of senior English it 
was found that, generally speaking, reading 
ability, reading interest, and dependability 
of reading material were good. From the 


senior students I received encouragement 
by the return of many students to borrow 
books or to bring in books which they had 
read. For this reason I say: “Book reports? 
Shucks, no, just interesting oral-reading re- 
ports.” 

VERNON E. MILLER 


LouISsvILLE, KENTUCKY 


THE MAN WHO WASN’T THERE 


There has arisen a misconception in re- 
gard to one of the very famous stories read in 
our schools, the tale of ““The Man without a 
Country.” The belief in the historicity of 
Philip Nolan is so widespread that one is 
likely to be himself termed a traitor if he 
attempts to assail the myth. But teachers 
themselves, being the kind of people that 
teachers are, will be grateful to be set right. 

Philip Nolan has become a very real un- 
reality, and it is not easy to dislodge from a 
mind which has long believed in his story the 
conviction that he suffered all the long- 
drawn pangs to which Edward Everett Hale 
subjected the creature his fancy conceived. 
The story of “The Man without a Country” 
appeals strongly to the sense of poetic jus- 
tice. 

The belief in the complete reliability of 
the tale developed immediately upon the 
publication of the story, and the reason is 
not far to seek. By infinite repetition and 
detail the story is given the appearance of 
reality. Mr. Hale entered into meticulous 
research for establishing the setting of his 
narration. He printed a death notice of his 
hero exactly as it might have appeared in 
the columns of vital statistics of New York 
papers, but if anyone, still unconvinced, 
cares to consult the papers of that time, no 
such notice will ever be found. The historical 
sailings of ships, their port-stops, and their 
coincidence in certain localities, so that a 
prisoner might have been transferred from 
one ship to another, if there had been any 
such prisoner, were carefully plotted from 
actual records. Without intention to de- 
ceive, Mr. Hale surrounded his mythical 
hero with the cleverest array of circumstan- 
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tial evidence, so that the story of his lifelong 
voyage seems actually to ache with his re- 
morse. The very transformation from a man 
with treasonable inclinations to one who 
worshiped at the shrine of the country he 
was never to see again appeals to the emo- 
tions of a reader desirous of just such a re- 
sult and piles up the evidence toward the 
belief that Philip Nolan was a real man. 

Of course, if a reader will only disengage 
his mind from the idea that this is history, it 
will appear at once that such a sentence and 
such circumstances could occur only in a 
dictator state, and that the whole tale does 
not accord with our traditions or with our 
theses of justice and democracy. In truth, 
after once the bubble has burst, the story 
appears oversentimental and untrue to the 
realism which the author so passionately 
sought. 

Hale did realize that he had created a 
false impression and, shortly after the ap- 
pearance of the booklet, made a public dec- 
laration that the Philip Nolan of his story 
was purely his own invention and was in no 
way connected with the family of a real 
Philip Nolan who had fought in the troubles 
between Texas and Mexico. But readers re- 
fused to believe even the statement of the 
author of the story, and they are still hard to 
convince. One high-school boy gave as evi- 
dence for the existence of Philip Nolan on all 
the ships which Hale mentioned the fact 
that the story was told as truth on a big 
radio network. “The radio programs are al- 
ways true if they say they are,” the lad 
declared. 

Maybe so, maybe so. If anyone wants 
evidence, let him consult the Dictionary of 
American Biography, under the life of 
Edward Everett Hale. 

BEATRICE OXLEY 
YouNGsTOWN, OHIO 


IMPROVING DECLAMATION 
CONTESTS 


Can anything be done to improve decla- 
mation contests, or should they be allowed 
to die? This question has been discussed for 
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some time by administrators and English 
and speech teachers. Many choose the latter 
course since they can see little educational 
value to justify the hours spent by teachers, 
to say nothing of the unhappy contestants’ 
efforts, which often bring honor neither to 
themselves nor to the schools they represent. 
Perhaps the skill, if such it be, which the 
contestant displays when he tries to act out 
ascene from a play singlehanded or to trans- 
form a poem into a drama is not worth en- 
couraging. Surely the dramatic clubs and 
perhaps the one-act-play contests can satis- 
fy the universal desire to act. Poems can be 
appreciated as poetry without the benefit of 
action and are often ruined for an audience 
by a pseudo-dramatic rendition. I, for one, 
can never hear The Highwayman without the 
recollection of a high-school contestant gal- 
loping over the purple moor as she inter- 
preted it in a high-school contest. It is not a 
pleasant memory. Why not try plain oral 
reading from the book? 

Oral reading can be justified as an activi- 
ty requiring a useful skill. Most people find 
it necessary to read aloud at some time or 
other. Radio has made demands for expert 
interpretation from a written script. Or- 
ganizations would benefit from intelligible 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 
Church services would be greatly improved 
if the reading of leaders and audience were 
better. English teachers are forever bemoan- 
ing the fact that literature becomes duller 
instead of more alive when students read it 
aloud for the benefit of the class. Poets in- 
sist that a poem is really not a poem until it 
is heard. Perhaps our emphasis should shift 
to this skill which is quite different from the 
one usually exhibited in the declamation 
contest. 

Because of the questionable value of the 
declamation contest, it was discontinued as 
a part of the high-school meet which is held 
annually at the University of Colorado. This 
year we decided to try something new. The 
results were gratifying. The plan used for 
the oral-reading section of the speech meet 
are reported here in the hope that it may in- 
terest those who are pondering the question: 
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What can be done to improve declamation 
contests? 

Stephen Vincent Benét’s John Brown’s 
Body was selected as a poem that would be 
interesting to high-school students. It is well 
adapted to oral reading because of the great 
variety of narrative and poetic material and 
its many prosodic forms. A novel would be 
equally good—as would a play, perhaps—if 
the students were accustomed to a straight 
oral-reading program. Short cuttings, ap- 
proximately five minutes in length, were 
made of the Benét poem. When they were 
read in the proper order the continuity of 
the poem was preserved. 

The high-school teachers were told of the 
choice of material far enough in advance so 
that some of them were able to use the poem 
for study in English classes. The students 
who wished to represent the school studied 
the poem as a whole. Presumably, they were 
selected because they were good oral readers 
and had spent time in the preparation of 
John Brown’s Body. No student could be 
coached in parrot-like fashion, because he 
would not know until the drawing, an hour 
before the reading program, what his selec- 
tion would be. 

There was great excitement when the 
drawing took place. Of course, many stu- 
dents were sure that they were unlucky; 
they would have preferred the “invocation” 
to John Brown’s speech at his trial,and so on. 
They also seemed to find the plan a good ex- 
cuse for any faults in performance. On the 
whole, however, their reaction to the new 
kind of contest was favorable. It was fairer, 
they felt, for everyone to read from the same 
poem. It was fun to try something different. 
They seemed to agree that they would like 
to use the same plan next year. 

An attempt was made to minimize the 
competitive spirit. In the afternoon three 
groups read simultaneously. A critic judge 
filled out a criticism sheet for each reader. 
These sheets allowed space for notes con- 
cerning interpretation, voice and diction, 
appreciation of poetic values such as 
rhythm, and the rapport established with 
the audience. When the program ended, the 


judge spoke to the group as a whole. He 
later talked informally with the contestants 
regarding their individual performances and 
gave them their criticism sheets. Instead of 
rating the participants in the usual man- 
ner, judges selected outstanding readers. 
These students read their selections in the 
“Little Theatre” that evening in an honors 
program. All the participants in the speech 
meet were invited; together with university 
people who were interested in the program, 
they made an enthusiastic audience. 

The teachers in charge of the meet were 
pleased with the results. An activity which 
was related to declamation but quite differ- 
ent from it had been substituted for the old- 
fashioned contest. The students had been 
oral readers, not pseudo-actors. It is possible 
that the oral-reading festival may prove a 
very real help to those administrators and 
teachers who are interested in improving 
oral reading in the schools. If it does that, it 
justifies itself. 

MARGARET ROBB 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Small Consolation 


Some years ago, droll folk would cluck: 
“Wanna buy a duck? Wanna buy a duck?” 


More recently, these folk would leer: 
“Kilroy was here! Kilroy was here!’ 


“Wha’ hoppened? Wha’ hoppened?” With 
that ‘wow’ 
They simply devastate us now. 


Let those of us who sigh, “Alas!” 
Remember that this, too, will pass. 


This silly-gem will pass, too, brother— 
But, rest assured, there’ll be another! 


A. S. FLAUMENHAFT 


BROOKLYN TECHNICAL HicH SCHOOL 
BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
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The Editor Confides 


Josephine Lawrence’s novels have more 
to say to her contemporaries—and espe- 
cially to young people just beginning to 
meet serious personal problems—than some 
“greater” and less perishable work. KELSEY 
GUILFOIL’s exposition of her work shows 
why. As you read it, aren’t you inclined to 
think she did not want to make her char- 
acters’ actions inevitable, hoping that we 
would feel that we can and must choose? 

Only partly by accident Dwicut Bur- 
Ton’s ‘‘There’s Always a Book for You” 
comes with Mr. Guilfoil’s paper. He knows 
that literature can stir his students to profit- 
able thinking—if the individual gets the 
right book at the right time. His illustra- 
tions are helpful, too. 

The management of expressional writing 
is perhaps the most delicate of the English 
teacher’s many responsibilities. Helping 
students to revise, not revising for them, is 
particularly difficult. Witson R. THORN- 
LEY in ‘Developing the Creative Process in 
Poetry” demonstrates a successful tech- 
nique. 

AGNES V. BoNneER has assembled, in her 
“Clear Thinking through Expression,” de- 
scriptions of a number of projects which de- 
mand clear thinking by students, and sug- 


gests briefly what the teacher must do to 
insure this clarity. 

Everyone recognizes the necessity of im- 
proving intergroup attitudes if our democra- 
cy is to survive, and most thoughtful educa- 
tors realize that the coldly logical attack in 
the social studies is not sufficient. In “The 
Book Approach: An Experiment in Inter- 
group Education” S. FINLEY de- 
scribes one apparently satisfactory English- 
classroom procedure. 

Harpy R. FIncu presents some new tricks 
of the trade in ““How To Teach Students To 
Read Mass Magazines Critically.” The best 
of this convention paper is in the middle 
and toward the end. 

We always hope that our teaching is 
changing students’ attitudes and will affect 
their future behavior. Fortunately BoRGHILD 
ANDERSON took some records of student lis- 
tening at the beginning of her radio unit, so 
that she knew students’ listening habits 
changed, at least temporarily. If only many 
teachers after reading her paper, ‘Are Good 
Radio Listeners Made?” would undertake 
similar units and keep somewhat similar 
records! They should not fail to get the data 
on initial liking for Henry Aldrich and 
worse. 


The preeminence of the United States as a nation may be attributed, in 
considerable measure, to the fact that our schools discover and cultivate 
the latent talents of a very large part of our population, enabling them to 
be constructive contributors to our modern complex industrial society.— 
H. Lemmet, in Baltimore Schools Superintendent’s Newsletter. 
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NCTE News 


‘Bo annual election of the High School Section in May resulted in these choices: 


Members of the High School Section Committee (three years) : 


Roperta L. GREEN, Metairie Park Country Day School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Guy C. Moore, Senior High School Division, Los Angeles City School Districts, Los 


Angeles, California 


HELEN THORNTON, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Directors of NCTE representing the High School Section: 


EVELYN BANNING, Watertown Senior High School, Watertown, Massachusetts 
Epwarp J. Gorpon, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Holdover members of the Section Committee are 


Pau Farmer, Henry Grady High School, Atlanta, Georgia 
Harpy R. Fincu, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Connecticut 
RutH Mary WEEKS, Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri 
MARION ZOLLINGER, Portland Public Schools, Portland, Oregon 


The Committee, by mail ballot, has 
elected as its chairman and a member of the 
NCTE Executive Committee, Hardy R. 
Finch, head of the English department, 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. At the close of the Thanksgiving 
convention of the Council the newly elected 
members of the Section Committee will 
succeed Helen F. Olson, Queen Anne High 
School, Seattle, Washington; Winifred Nash, 
Roxbury Memorial High School, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts; George Sullivan, Bayside 
High School, Bayside, New York, who have 
served for three years. Mr. Finch succeeds 
Miss Olson as chairman. 

President Marion C. Sheridan, New 
Haven, Connecticut, has almost completed 
the strong programs for the general sessions 
of the Thanksgiving convention—Thanks- 
giving evening, Annual Dinner (Friday), 
and Annual Luncheon (Saturday). Mrs. 
Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis, Second Vice- 
President, has proposed and arranged a new 
and more closely integrated type of Friday 
sessions for both morning and afternoon. 
The sections are making the plans for Satur- 
day morning. Details will be presented in 
the October Journal. For information about 

hotel reservations see the advertising pages. 


Any Council member who did not get his 
copy of the 1949 Directory of Council Officers 
and Committees mailed early in May may 
obtain one from the Council office, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago. The officers, 
and especially First Vice-President Mark 
Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, 
are to be congratulated upon getting this out 
before the summer vacation—a long unreal- 
ized dream. 

The National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish is a Constituent Member of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. The NCTE was 
represented at the May annual meeting of 
that organization by President Marion C. 
Sheridan, Director of Public Relations Har- 
old A. Anderson, and Director of the Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum Dora V. 
Smith. At a Conference on the Role of Col- 
leges and Universities in International Un- 

derstanding conducted by the American 
Council on Education at Estes Park, Colo- 
rado, in July, NCTE was represented by 
President Sheridan and Ruth G. Strickland, 
Indiana University, chairman of the NCTE 
Committee on International Contacts. Pro- 
fessor Strickland was named chairman of 
the editorial committee of the Conference. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


CAN AND MAY 


The use of the verb can, rather than may, 
to indicate permission is colloquial. There is 
a distinction between written and spoken 
usage in this matter. The schoolmastering to 
which Americans have been exposed in the 
primary grades has trained them in formal, 
expository writing to use the verb may when 
requesting permission. But the moment they 
speak or attempt to reproduce the rhythms 
of speech in fictional or dramatic writing, 
they resort to the use of can more frequently 
than may as a permissive. 

In literary usage may be found such ex- 
pressions as: “If one may venture to express 
a judgment . . . I should say that Cromwell 
and his followers are to be praised for having 
fought well in both the civil wars.” “May I 
give you a technical specification of the 
car?’ But the narrator of a radio play will 
say: “The shopwindows are clever and 
bright and full of the things you’ve always 
thought about—and there’s no charge—and 
a cat can look at them or a king.’? Or a 
character in a play will protest: “First you 
say we can do something and then you say 
we can’t.’’3 

Beyond labeling it as a colloquialism, the 
various grammars and books of English 
usage have very little to say about the use 
of can as a permissive. All dictionaries list 
“to be competent or permitted to” as one of 
the definitions of can. Webster’s, however, 
says that “‘can always refers to some form of 
possibility. ... But where simple permis- 
sion is referred to, may should be used. ‘May 
I’ (not can I) use your ruler?’ ” Funk and 
Wagnalls’ says substantially the same thing, 
and comments: “The colloquial use of can 
for may substitutes a moral for a physical 

t Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 182, No. 6; Vol. 183, 
No. 1 (December, 1948; January, 1949), passim. 

2Arch Oboler, Oboler Omnibus (New York: 
Duell, Sloane & Pierce, 1945), p. 234. 


3Harry Brown, The Sound of Hunting (New 
York: Knopf, 1946), p. 103. 


possibility: ‘You can go’ (without breach 
of duty, since you have permission). May is, 
however, in this sense at once more exact 
and more elegant.” 

The use of can to indicate permission oc- 
curs on all colloquial levels. The term “col- 
loquial”. is too often interpreted as being 
synonymous with “slang,” “vulgarism.” It 
is not so used here. “Colloquial” is used here 
in its primary meaning of “spoken.” Fur- 
thermore, the fact that an expression occurs 
in the usage of uneducated people does not 
preclude its being used on other levels as 
well. One notices when the Cockney errs in 
his use of h’s but ignores his frequent correct 
use of that sound. Similarly one may hear 
the question “Can I have a cigarette?” 
asked by the truck-driver and the college 
professor. In The Sound of Hunting, 
Harry Brown puts the expression “You 
can’t move a g——d finger unless they 
say you can’’4 into the mouth of an unedu- 
cated man. But he gives the lines “You 
can’t talk to me like that. No man alive can 
talk to me like that’s and “Well, he can 
stay there till Christmas for all I care’’® to 
educated men. 

The question as to the “correctness” in 
using can as a permissive, therefore, rests on 
whether the expression occurs frequently 
enough on the standard level of spoken 
English to be accepted. 

The examples I have collected show that 
this usage is established standard colloquial 
English, and this fact is reinforced by the 
evidence given in Facts about Current Eng- 
lish Usage, in which Marckwardt discusses 
the expression “Can I be excused from this 
class?” He writes: 


. .. Thisis placed among the established usages 
on the basis of the rating of the linguists, more 
than three-quarters of whom approved the 
expression as colloquial... .7 
‘Ibid.,p.95. ‘Ibid.,p.120. Ibid., p. 50. 
7A. H. Marckwardt, Facts about English Usage 
(New York: Appleton-Century, 1938), pp. 37, 126. 
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Why, despite the efforts of the school- 
master, does this usage of can as a permis- 
sive remain an accepted colloquialism? 
Every educated person retains some memo- 
ry of how a teacher inflicted some small 
humiliation upon him in his efforts to eradi- 
cate the use of can I? in favor of may I? Yet 
the schoolmaster has been only partly suc- 
cessful. The American no longer uses can as 
a permissive in formal writing. But he says 
it frequently. 

I believe that this usage continues for 
three reasons: (1) There is an element of pos- 
sibility implied in many requests for permis- 
sion. (2) Can and may are synonyms for the 
meaning of objective possibility, and this 
may set an analogical pattern for can to be 
used for may in other meanings, especially 
when (3) there is a feeling that cam is more 
emphatic than may. 

When an individual requests permission 
to do something, he is often suggesting a 
course of action that may or may not be 
agreed to. It is, in part, this implication of 
possibility that causes a speaker to select 
can rather than may in phrasing his sen- 
tence. Webster’s, for instance, states that an 
individual confronted with the situation of 
having to pass an armed guard at a barrier 
may well ask ‘‘Can I pass the guard?” that 
is, ‘“will the conditions permit me to pass?” 
Such an element of possibility is present 
when the seriously injured soldier com- 
ments: “I ask because I want to know how 
much longer I can stay here,” or when one 
character restrains another with “No one 
can leave” in radio plays by Arch Oboler.® 

Can and may are synonyms for the mean- 
ing “expressing possibility; to be permitted 
or enabled by the conditions of the case.’’ 
Curme writes: 


The auxiliary can is developing in the direc- 
tion of may. It has become a subjunctive form 
when it expresses a possibility due to circum- 
stances, having here the same force as may, 
only stronger, and, like may, not capable of 


§ Oboler, op. cit., pp. 9, 27. 
90.E.D. 


indicating past time when used in the past 
tense: “We can (stronger than may) expect 
opposition from vested interests’ (London 
Times) .*° 


In the following sentences, for instance, can 
or may might be interchanged. 


We can face the future with confidence if 
we “retain the moral integrity ... the readi- 
ness to sacrifice that finally crushed the Axis.” 
... that the devastating influence of the bomb 
... may affect the land and its wealth . . . for 
centuries through the persistence of radio 
activity. Only then can we come to economic 
implementation. ... specific questions upon 
whose answers the fate of this country may 
depend." 


This usage may well set up an analogical 
pattern for can to become the synonym for 
may in another meaning. 

Finally, I would like to pick up Curme’s 
idea that, in the foregoing usage, can is 
thought of as being more emphatic than 
may. In most of the examples I have collect- 
ed of the use of can as a permissive there is 
a degree of emotion implied either in the 
quotation itself or in the situation which 
gives rise to the expression. In “The Sound 
of Hunting,” we find the soldiers under ten- 
sion and anxiety about the safety of one of 
their comrades. Among the lines spoken can 
be found these: “Anybody can find a story 
in this place, he can have it. He can have the 
place, too... .”™ 

It is difficult always to account for lin- 
guistic developments, and many factors are 
usually involved in the creation and main- 
tenance of any given expression. These 
three points, therefore, are offered merely as 
suggestions to explain the continuance of the 
use of can as a permissive despite the efforts 
of prescriptive grammarians to eliminate it. 


Giapys D. Haas 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


to George O. Curme, Syntax (New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1931), p. 411. 


™ Atlantic Monthly, op. cit. 


™ Brown, op. cit., p. 45. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


ENGLISH JOURNAL ARTICLES HAVE 
long been indexed in the Education Index, 
and now they are also included in the Read- 
ers’ Guide! The new listing was decided upon 
in response to a poll of the Guide’s large 
panel of librarian advisers. So, to find an 
English Journal paper, look in the Education 
Index, the Reader’s Guide, or the topical 
index in each December issue of the Journal 
itself. 


READING IS THE TOPIC OF THE EN- 
tire May issue of Education. In his contribu- 
tion “Depth of Meaning,” E. W. Dolch dis- 
tinguishes between slight and full concepts 
of a word’s meaning. A beginner in the study 
of biology has a slighter meaning for the 
word “biology” than does a professor of the 
subject. One who has worked at several di- 
verse occupations adds to the depth of his 
concepts of “‘job” and “boss.” Mere living 
contributes, of course, but we can make 
pupils’ mere living richer and help them fur- 
ther to add depth to their meanings by in- 
creasing the number and range of their ac- 
tivities, by giving them travel and motion 
pictures, by leading them to wonder about 
things, by stimulating them to read, etc. 
Gertrude Hildreth, discussing “Reading 
Achievement and Linguistic Ability,” em- 
phasizes again the interrelatedness of vari- 
ous linguistic abilities and the impossibility 
of pushing reading ahead without the others. 
Lack of ability in speech and in understand- 
ing of the speech of others is sometimes the 
cause of reading retardation. Ruth Weir 
Miller points out “Radio Roads to Read- 
ing.” There are six other articles about read- 
ing in the issue. 


“CURRENT PRACTICES IN REMEDI- 
al Reading in Secondary Schools” are re- 
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ported by William G. Brink and Paul A. 
Witty in the School Review for May-June. 
They have treated statistically the question- 
naire returns from 109 schools. Their lan- 
guage implies approval or disapproval of 
majority practices on many points, but only 
occasionally do they directly praise or con- 
demn. Teachers responsible for the organi- 
zation of remedial work in reading should be 
sure to examine this report. 


THAT HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
may readily be led to write “poems’”’ is the 
burden of ‘Five Little Magazines and How 
They Grew,” by Elsie F. Filippi, in the J//i- 
nois English Bulletin for May. Beginning 
with poetry they like; discovering that most 
great poets were red-blooded men; and some 
study of clichés, imagery, figures of speech, 
assonance, and alliteration preceded the 
first general assignment—to write a poem 
of any length in any meter on any subject. 
This approach released the students’ ideas 
and feelings. 


“TEACHING UNITS IN AMERICAN 
Literature,” a report of the Curriculum 
Committee of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of English, fill the whole of the 
March issue of the Illinois English Bulletin. 
The units, of different lengths and presented 
in varying detail by the contributors, are 
“The Richness of American Culture,” “A 
Panel for Negro Education Week,” “The 
Meaning of Democracy,” “Democracy in 
the Making as Reflected in Magazine Ar- 
ticles,” ‘American Leaders in Time of 
Crisis,” “Individual and Family Traits Re- 
flecting American Ideals,” ‘‘Prejudices and 
Race Problems,” “Colonial Literature,” 
“Americanism through Short Stories,” ““Hu- 
man Problems,” “Improving Our Reading 
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of Newspapers,” “Community English,” 
“Reading for Profit and Pleasure,” and 
“Pride in Work Well Done.” Send a quar- 
ter to C. W. Roberts, 204 Lincoln Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 


“WHAT’S HAPPENING TO OUR LAN- 
guage?” J. N. Hook inquires in the A pril 
Clearing House. He uses the history of our 
language to show that change is normal. 
New words are being added, old words are 
becoming obsolete, use of the same word 
form as different parts of speech (always 
common) is increasing, pronunciations shift, 
spelling is reformed very slowly, and loss of 
inflections has been about completed. 
Teachers should teach the language as it is 
spoken and not insist upon rules no longer 
(if ever) valid. 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK’S “A COMPO- 
sition on Red Ink” was printed in both the 
English Journal (1912) and the New Eng- 
land English Leaflet and later reprinted in 
both magazines. Now comes Stephen H. 
Horton with a paper “On Compositions and 
Red Ink” in the English Leafiet for April. 
He urges teachers of English to add to 
Hitchcock’s fourteen good rules for handling 
papers four rules for good composition 
teaching: (1) motivate the student; (2) clari- 
fy and systematize the student’s thought; 
(3) teach the student to know when he is, 
and when he is not, making sense; and 
(4) teach the student the better way of say- 
ing something. Cheers for Horton, but such 
procedures require skill and patience. 


“TELEVISION AND EDUCATION,” BY 
Edgar Dale, fills the April News Letter of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University. Dale thinks television may 
(1) change attitudes and ideals, (2) increase 
information, and (3) help people learn new 
skills. Our social and cultural lag may be 
reduced by showing people what we now try 
to tell. Television should be possible in 
schools if government ceases to waste mon- 
ey. It should help in parent education for 
child care. It may stimulate instead of re- 


placing reading. It will be used to illustrate 
news commentaries. “Television is radio 
with its eyes open.” It will use many films, 
which will be to it what recordings are to 
radio. This may make 16-mm. films low 
enough in cost for schools, or counties at 
least, to have their own film libraries. 

Who will control what television shall 
show us? 


DISCIPLINE IS THE TOPIC OF TWO 
recent democratic papers. In the April NEA 
Journal Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace L. 
Weston illustrate with cases “Learning Dis- 
cipline in a Democracy.”’ Group discussion 
and opinion disciplined boys that teacher 
and principal could not master—and pain- 
lessly to the boys! “Discipline: Child-cen- 
tered, Teacher-centered, or Group-cen- 
tered?” asks Milosh Muntyan in Progressive 
Education for April. His longer and more 
theoretical article arrives at the same con- 
clusion. 

Of course group control of behavior is 
possible only if the group as a whole is en- 
gaged in activities which seem to its mem- 
bers worth while; it can be invoked only 
after the teacher has got the class interested. 


AMERICAS, A PROFUSELY ILLUS- 
trated monthly magazine on inter-American 
affairs, began publication in March, 1949. 
The English edition—there are also Spanish 
and Portuguese editions—seems to be aimed 
squarely at readers in the United States. In- 
formative, of course, but intended primarily 
to cultivate friendly attitudes. Three dollars 
a year from the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


“THE MEXICAN AMERICAN: A NA- 
tional Concern”’ is the general title covering 
specific articles by Hart Stilwell, Carey 
McWilliams, R. L. Chambers, and Ernesto 
Galarza in Common Ground for summer. 


“ANTI-SEMITISM: A STUDY IN MIS- 
taken Map-Territory Relationships,” by 
S. I. Hayakawa, editor of Eic., in the spring 
issue is more than a simple reminder of 
Jew:, Jew., Jew;, etc. He points out that 
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rural folk usually have a prejudice against 
the handlers of money and legal papers, 
which all seem to them somewhat mysteri- 
ous. The farmer or fisherman is too often 
cheated and even oftener thinks he has been. 
But the early bankers were often Jews be- 
cause Jews were barred from so many other 
vocations and also needed to have their 
property in easily portable shape to flee from 
pogroms. So the Jews came to be considered 
loan sharks. Again, men engaged in marginal 
(insecure) businesses are likely to be aggres- 
sive and even somewhat crooked in their 
struggle to survive. Jews have been forced 
into marginal business, and so they are re- 
garded by many as undesirable sharpers. 
(Italian and Negro examples of sharp prac- 
tice in marginal business are cited—again 
groups of limited opportunity forced into 
such business.) Even Negroes often dislike 
Jews because businesses in Negro areas, be- 
ing marginal, are frequently managed by 
Jews, some of them unethically. If the mar- 
ginal businessman succeeds, he has money 
beyond his culture and is disliked as a par- 
venu. So Jews are regarded by the well-to-do 
as crude. 

Hayakawa goes on to show how ambiva- 
lent for many people are the expressions 


“free enterprise” and “equality.” “Both 
meaningful utterance and personal and social 
integrations depend upon the existence of or- 
derly relations between our higher and lower 
level abstractions.” 


“COMMUNISM AND ACADEMIC 
Freedom” is the topic of the “American 
Scholar Forum” in the summer issue of the 
American Scholar. The first item is a factual 
résumé of the dismissal of three professors of 
the University of Washington and the plac- 
ing of others on probation. Then follow 
statements by the president who dismissed 
the three men and by each of them. Arthur 
O. Lovejoy, a chief founder of the AAUP, 
writes in support of the president, Max 
Lerner against him, T. V. Smith for him, 
Helen M. Lynd in condemnation. Do not 
the iron discipline and published principles 
of the Communist party preclude a mem- 
ber’s teaching without injury to democracy? 
Yet if a college professor can be dismissed 
for his opinions—the professors’ teaching 
was not criticized—where will interference 
with academic freedom, or any freedom, 
stop? The thorny problem is important and 
may easily become central for all teachers. 


About Literature 


THE “NEW CRITICISM” HAS BEEN 
very voluble in the first half of 1949. The 
Warren and Wellek Theory of Criticism was 
advertised by the publisher (not the authors) 
as the “dreadnought of the New Criticism.” 
It has been followed by William Van O’Con- 
nor’s Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry 
and Donald A. Staufer’s The Golden Nightin- 
gale (W. B. Yeats). O’Connor’s book is typi- 
cal New Criticism, and the others are of dif- 
ferent degrees of purity. 

In June came an explosion of opposition, 
touched off by the Bollingen Award for Poet- 
ry to Ezra Pound for the Pisan Cantos. Much 
of this book was written while Pound was 
a United States Army prisoner in Italy 
charged with treasonous broadcasting for 


Mussolini during the war. He has never been 
tried because, when returned to this coun- 
try, he was adjudged insane and committed 
to an asylum. 

The Bollingen Foundation is an offshoot 
of the Mellon Foundation. The jury of 
award is a group known as the Fellows of the 
Library of Congress in American Letters. 
The present members are well-known and 
respected writers: Leonie Adams, Conrad 
Aiken, W. H. Auden, Louise Bogan, T. S. 
Eliot, Paul Green, Katherine Anne Porter, 
Karl Shapiro, Allen Tate, and Robert Penn 
Warren. Paul Green and Karl Shapiro op- 
posed the award to Pound. 

The Fellows announced that, although 
objections might be made “to awarding a 
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prize to a man situated as Mr. Pound,” nev- 
ertheless “to permit other considerations 
than that of poetic achievement would de- 
stroy the significance of the award and 
would in principle deny the validity of that 
objective perception of value on which any 
civilized society must rest.”” But some pas- 
sages in the Pisan Cantos seem to be anti- 
democratic, Fascistic. Objectors not only 
condemned the art-for-art’s-sake attitude of 
the jury but felt that for a group associated 
through the Library of Congress with our 
national government to make an award 
“for the highest achievement in American 
poetry in 1948” to an expatriate American 
now under indictment for treason was utter- 
ly inexcusable. 

Angriest and most savage perhaps is 
Robert Hillyer, himself a Pulitzer Prize 
poet. He contributes two lead articles to the 
Saturday Review of Literature (June 11 and 
17) entitled ‘““Treason’s Strange Fruits” and 
“Poetry’s New Priesthood.” The first re- 
views the facts related to the Bollingen 
Award, which Hillyer flatly proclaims a dis- 
grace. In it he also assesses the Cantos, which 
in his opinion “are so disordered as to make 
the award seem like a hoax. If they are poetry 
at all, then everything we have previously 
known as poetry must have been something 
else.” He believes that T. S. Eliot wielded 
the most influence in giving the prize to 
Pound and states unequivocally that both 
Pound and Eliot, and Eliot especially, have 
a strangle hold on American poetry through 
the so-called ‘‘new criticism.” He develops 
this further in his second article, in which he 
considers ‘‘what elements in modern Ameri- 
can poetry and criticism are sufficiently 
stagnant to serve as breeding places for in- 
fluences so unwholesome.” His conclusions 
are that the sterile pedantry of the New 
Aestheticism, based on a sense of personal 
inadequacy, and its failure to command our 
common English, “result in a blurring of 
judgment both aesthetic and moral.’ Noth- 
ing can atone for the Bollingen Award, but 
“the future may profit if the award has rung 
down the curtain on the inglorious Age of 
Eliot with all its coteries and pressure 


groups.”” Norman Cousins, editor of the 
SRL, and Harrison Smith, president of its 
board, publish in the issue of June 11 a 
signed editorial supporting Hillyer’s state- 
ments, and themselves protest the award. 

As might be expected, the “‘new” critics 
and poets have leaped to the defense of the 
jury’s decision. Among them is Hayden 
Carruth, the new editor of Poetry: A Maga- 
zine of Verse. He declares in an editorial in 
the June issue that he ‘“‘agrees wholeheart- 
edly with the judges’ choice.” He then con- 
tinues: “I think that, in spite of the stipula- 
tion that the prize would be given for the 
best book of poems published in 1948, the 
judges were honoring the whole work of the 
poet whom nearly all of us would have to 
nominate as the single living person who has 
done the most to explore and develop the 
technical capacities of poetry in English.” 

Nevertheless, the groundswell of reaction 
against the “new poetry” had already crept 
into the pages of Poetry itself in the April 
issue. There Gilbert Neiman, once poet, now 
novelist, in a confession entitled ‘“To Write 
Poetry Nowadays You Have To Have One 
Foot in the Grave,” admits that he deserted 
poetry for prose because “modern English 
poetry seems to me to have defined itself as 
preeminently a parlor game. Eliot invented 
it. Auden and MacNeice have polished it, 
but their refinements have seldom improved 
upon Eliot’s own.” The umbilical cord be- 
tween the new poetry and the new criticism 
he suggests by his statement: “‘I find, read- 
ing a modern poem in English, that I am ex- 
pecting to pick up another magazine shortly 
and come across the poet explaining his 
poem by writing a criticism of somebody 
else’s poetry.”’ And again he remarks: ‘““The 
poet does not speak for himself, but in the 
name of something: the poem does not stand 
by itself. Always you expect an essay 
around the corner.” 

But a change seems to be coming. Even 
Stephen Spender, for example, in a recent 
lecture at Hunter College, is reported to 
have predicted that “less obscure and more 
conventional poetry will be written during 
the next decade.” Again, the Quarterly Re- 
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view of Literature, entering its fifth year, an- 
nounces an important policy change thus: 
“Disturbed by the growing assumption that 
this, a non-creative period, is best devoted 
to criticism, the ORL feels it of prime urgen- 
cy, precisely if this assumption be espoused, 
to do what it can to encourage creative 
work, especially among young writers. We 
intend, therefore, to devote our pages to 
poetry, drama, and fiction. However, we 
will continue to devote one issue each year 
to a creative and critical study of one sig- 
nificant but inadequately known or under- 
stood author.” Even more direct action has 
been taken by the formation of The Lyric 
Associates, Inc., a Foundation for Tradi- 
tional Poetry, established by Virginia Kent 
Cummins of New York City. The main pur- 
pose of this organization is “to encourage 
and foster simplicity, clarity and discipline 
in the writing of traditional poetry that has 
meaning, music, and emotion.” The Foun- 
dation’s first award of $1,000 has been made 
to Robert Hillyer. And there may be further 
indication that the traditionalists are re- 
gaining ground in the announcement that, 
in September, Robert Hillyer will join the 
faculty of Kenyon College, headquarters of 
John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Ivor 
Winters, and the Kenyon Review! 

SRL for July 2 carries on the editorial 
page a statement by Luther Evans, Librari- 
an of Congress, in answer to Hillyer’s im- 
plied criticism of the Library of Congress. 
The Fellows are appointed by the Librarian. 
The Librarian, though he did not approve 
their decision, feels that for him to overrule 
his jury of experts would be wrong. He says 
incidentally that a Fellow of the Library of 
Congress does not have to be a citizen and 
asserts flatly that he thinks T. S. Eliot well 
fitted to perform the numerous services asked 
of the Fellows. He insists, too, that the total 
participation of the Bollingen Foundation 
was to give the Library money for the prize. 
(Perhaps if Mr. Evans had been just choos- 
ing a jury for the Bollingen Award, he would 
have invited a somewhat different person- 
nel! The Fellows had already been ap- 
pointed.) 


The Pulitzer Prize for poetry, almost for- 
gotten in the turmoil over Pound, went to 
Peter Vierék for Terror and Decorum. The 
Pulitzer winner in drama is Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman, which also received the 
New York Critics’ Circle award. The Pul- 
itzer Prize for fiction was given to James 
Gould Cozzens for Guard of Honor. 


“THE POETIC WORK OF T. S. ELIOT” 
is discussed by Edith M. Fry in the British 
Annual of Literature, 1948. Eliot is signifi- 
cant, but limited in comparison with Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton. His novel metrical ef- 
fects, which impressed London literary opin- 
ion, owe much to his fellow-Americans, es- 
pecially Whitman and Pound. His un- 
ashamed quotations and allusions are an at- 
tempt to make his work “a living whole of 
all the poetry ever written.” He uses his 
acute sensory awareness to satirize the mis- 
use of sensory elements by others. His “‘in- 
tellectual intensity . . . compensates for his 
lack of emotion.” His works originate in 
ideas. He is not dramatic. Miss Fry quotes, 
as symptomatic of his later religious views: 
“‘A church is to be judged by its intellectual 
fruits, by its influence on the sensibility of 
the most sensitive and on the intellect of the 
most intelligent, and it must be made real 
to the eye by monuments of artistic merit.” 
From the cynicism and pessimism expressed 
in his early poems Eliot has “progressed to 
the negation of submission to authority of 
a fatalistic passivity... .” 


“PROSODY AS THE MEANING,” BY 
Karl Shapiro, appears in the March Poetry. 
By prosody Shapiro means everything in the 
poem except the linguistic sense. In the total 
meaning of the poem these others elements 
—sound, suggestion, structure, etc.—are 
more important than the root meaning or 
linguistic sense. Of course they are not to be 
separated, except for artificial discussion. 
Translation and paraphrase are clearly im- 
possible. All this Shapiro demonstrates with 
a six-line poem by E. E. Cummings—Num- 
ber VIII in 2 X 1. He goes on to declare 
that “‘a good poem can be known from a bad 
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poem only by instinct and the practice of 
reading poems.” 

“Little Magazines in the Third Genera- 
tion,” by William Van O’Connor, also in 
March Poetry, is a brief annotated bibliogra- 
phy of present “little” magazines. 


THREE ESSAYS ON POETRY WHICH 
appear in the March PMLA should be 
noted. 

Marion Witt’s study of “Yeats’s Revision 
sion of His Later Poems” is valuable because 
it reveals clearly Yeats’s methods and may 
be used advantageously by young students 
as well as older ones to further their acquaint- 
ance with the creative process at work. 
More specifically, it should sharpen their 
perception of the refinements of language, 
for Miss Witt shows by use of parallel pas- 
sages and discussions that many of Yeats’s 
changes are those of diction, tending toward 
greater simplicity and more colloquialism, 
toward greater power of word or phrase, to- 
ward improvement of the details of sounds, 
toward tightening syntax and cutting tedi- 
ous connectives. These changes form a re- 
markable record of the poet’s growth, and 
even a brief study ought to point up the 
value of revision to a student asked to re- 
write a theme. 

In “Keats and the Struggle-for-Existence 
Tradition” Professor Hoxie N. Fairchild 
examines the role played by the struggle-for- 
existence concept in Keats’s thought. Keats 
alone, among the English “romantic poets” 
in the days before Darwin, seems to have 
been concerned with the idea—which, how- 
ever, is not voiced directly in his poems but 
only in his letters and in the verse-poem, 
Epistle to Reynolds. 

The relation of Shelley’s Prometheus Un- 
bound to the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus 
is closely analyzed by Bennett Weaver. In 
many instances Shelley and Aeschylus make 
similar uses of the Greek myth. There are 
also dissimilarities, the most notable being 
that in the Greek myth Promethus trades 
his secret for his freedom, whereas in Shel- 
ley’s poem he does not. 


THE WORK OF THAT MOST CONTRO- 
versial writer, Jean-Paul Sartre, is discussed 
by Rayner Heppenstall in the current issue 
of the Quarterly Review of Literature (Vol. 
IV, No. 4). The impact of Sartre is dispro- 
portionate to his talent, Heppenstall thinks. 
Thus some have been led to overestimate, 
others to underestimate, it. To Heppenstall, 
Sartre appears “the most vital of our con- 
temporaries.” This essay surveys his major 
works. Sartre’s best, Heppenstall says, are 
La Nausée and Huis clos. The true protag- 
onist in all Sartre’s work is Sartre in search 
of authentic existence. Authentic existence, 
Sartre argues in his philosophy, demands 
political responsibility and a total engage- 
ment of one’s self in the life of one’s own 
time. His is a philosophy of hard living. It 
is a weakness of his thought that he does not 
allow sufficient place for contemplation. 
Nevertheless, it is his philosophy which 
binds together and integrates all that he 
writes. 


THE NEW AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
in its second issue (summer) includes an in- 
teresting article by Norman Pearson on 
“The American Poet in Relation to Sci- 
ence.” Pearson’s article is too compact to 
summarize here. Briefly, however, he points 
out that the poet who is honest about facts 
must live in recognition of the physical 
world about him; and the world as we know 
it today is one whose physical reality has 
been defined by science. There have been 
obvious effects of science upon poetry, of 
course, such as the carrying-over of scientif- 
ic terminology, the new conceptions of time 
and space; but the greater apparent realism 
in modern poetry has resulted from the fact 
that science has helped to teach that all ob- 
jects have an equal validity as the immedi- 
ate subject of poetry, because all objects are 
similarly parts of the phenomenal world. 
Pearson then goes on to make clear that the 
difference in kinds of reality and in method- 
ology which distinguish the poet from the 
scientist is the basis of a conflict character- 
istic of our time. “Science is at bottom al- 
ways concerned with quantitative, measur- 
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able things. Anything for which no yard- 
stick is available is under suspicion by the 
scientist. The poet, on the other hand, hav- 
ing used the yardstick, will drop it to go be- 
yond physics into metaphysics. He has ac- 
cepted a reality of the senses and of religious 
and ethical belief. To physical reality he has 
added a reality of imagination.” 


H. G. WELLS HAD THREE PERIODS 
as a novelist, says Henry B. Raynor in Eng- 
lish for spring. For ten years after The Time 
Machine (1895), Wells wrote fantasy, 
pseudo-science. There were overtones of so- 
cial concern, but the power and interest were 
in the realistic narrative. (Remember The 
War of the Worlds?) Then came the most hu- 
man period of Tono-Bungay and (his best 
novel) The History of Mr. Polly. Social con- 
cern is submerged in sympathetic and 
amused contemplation of individuals. After 
that Wells lost his temper because people 
did not attempt the reform of society along 
common-sense lines, which seemed to him so 
simple. In this last period ideas dominate 
the books, and especially after the middle of 
each the characters practically cease to be 
persons and become mere mouthpieces. The 
works of this last period may interest the 
future social historian but not the reader or 
critic of today. 


RHYME NOT ONLY ADDS TO THE 
music of verse but stiffens structure and aids 
co-ordination. Attention in recent poetry to 
rhyme and kindred sound correspondences 
is not, therefore, a sign of decadence as too 
much attention to them was in the begin- 
ning of this century. So declares Gordon 
Symes in English, the magazine of the (Brit- 
ish) English Association, for spring. He cites 
modern use of assonance and the even more 
common half-rhyme, internal rhyme, and 
alliteration. Part of this trend he traces to 
Henry Vaughan and more to Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins’ contact with the elaborate 
sound system of Welsh poetry. Some of the 
effects are so intricate and subtle that the 
ordinary reader never notices them. The 
quotation from George Barker’s Elegy on 


Spain illustrates more than one of these de- 
vices: 
Can the bird cry any other word on the branch 
That blanches at the bomb’s red wink and roar 
Or the tall daffodil, trodden under the wheel of 
war 
But spring up again in the Spring for will not 
stay under? 
Thunder and Mussolini cannot forbid to sing 
and spring 
The bird with a word of determination, or a 
blossom of hope, 
Heard in a dream, or blooming down Time’s 
slope. 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE LIT- 
eratures of the Occident and of all times now 
has its special magazine. Comparative Litera- 
ture, Volume I, No. 1, is dated winter, 1940. 
It opens with Part I of a paper by René 
Wellek on “The Conception of ‘Romanti- 
cism’ in Literary History,” which refutes by 
an examination of literary history the notion 
that the term “romantic” covers such di- 
verse and even antithetical principles as to 
be unusable. Other articles are ‘“Antike 
Rhetorik und vergleichende Literaturwis- 
senschaft,” ‘Dante through the Centuries,” 
“Omero e il rinascimento italiano,” ‘““Emer- 
son and Bergson on the Comic,” “Kafka, 
Lessing, and Vigny.” Subscribers’ reading 
knowledge of German, Italian, and French 
is assumed. Publisher: University of Oregon, 
Eugene. Quarterly. $3.50 a year. 


“DOCUMENTARY TECHNIQUE IN 
Film Fiction,” by Parker Tyler, appears in 
the summer American Quarterly. Tyler sur- 
veys the historical development of the docu- 
mentary film, points out that in literature 
we can observe a growth of documentary 
feeling in the naturalism of Zola and Flau- 
bert, as well as in the works of such diverse 
writers as Tolstoi, Arnold Bennett, and 
Proust. Now has come the infiltration of the 
documentary into film fiction, for example, 
Boomerang, The Kiss of Death, and Naked 
City. This film vogue, Tyler concludes, “‘is 
another modern means of avoiding the basic 
problems of the human spirit and of human 
society; in brief it is a journalism of science 
as well as of fiction.” 
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New 


Books 


Fiction, Poetry, etc. 


Elephant Walk. By RoBert STANDISH. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 

Tom Carey owned thousands of tea-growing acres 
in Ceylon. He built a magnificent mansion of teak- 
wood and stone, and contrarily, and against the ad- 
vice of the natives, he built it across the trail of the 
elephant people. His bride died too soon to livein the 
house, but his son brought a young wife to the man- 
sion—now haunted by the “old governor’s” powerful 
will, though he is long dead. The elephants never 
forgot. Good light reading. Clever jacket. July 
Literary Guild selection. 


The Track of the Cat. By WALTER VAN TILBURG 

Ciark. Random. $3.00. 

By the author of The Ox-Bow Incident. In the 
Bridges’ snowbound Nevada ranchhouse are par- 
ents, three sons, a daughter, and another girl. The 
first snow comes, and strange bellowing of the cattle 
suggests an attack by the black panther. Joe Sam, 
old Indian servant, believes the panther to be super- 
natural. Two brothers leave the cabin to stalk the 
panther-——natural or supernatural. It is a dramatic 
story on two levels: it is a story of mysticism and 
yet a very real story of nature and man’s eternal 
struggles; there are tensions in the life of everyone 
concerned, each apparently being stalked by a 
black panther. Very readable. 


The Happy Tree. By SHEILA Kaye-Smita. Harper. 
$3.00. 

A Sussex love story. Kemp, a lonely young 
farmer, falls in love with the wife of a newcomer. 
The story is full of the author’s deep feeling for the 
people of Sussex, their loyalty and eventual common 
sense. 


Death of a Salesman. By ARTHUR MILLER. Viking. 
$2.50. 

Given Pulitzer Prize and Drama Critics’ Circle 
Award. Mr. Miller is author of Focus. Willy Loman, 
traveling salesman, a former go-getter now sixty- 
three, is forced to face the reality of what he is and 
has been, which is not at all what he has dreamed 
and pretended to be. Unfortunately, he has taught 
his sons his own methods. It is a poignant drama too 
common in human living. If you can’t see it, read it. 
Very unusual stage setting. June co-selection of 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 


The Man Who Made Friends with Himself. By 
CHRISTOPHER Mor Ey. Doubleday. $3.00. 


Semicomic, “a story of double exposures and 
plural meanings.” Is it true that anyone’s “better 
self” is hard to kill? Richard Tolman, whose story it 
is, once asked: “Is it fair, or wise, or safe to creep up 
on an organism—even a village, or a mind—and 
watch it live?” An odd story with a good title. 
Highly praised. 


The Brave Bulls. By Tom Lea. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


All the elements that shape the drama of bull- 
fighting. The national character of Mexico, the ap- 
peal of the “profession,” the personalities of the men 
to whom it appeals. It is, says the author, the 
“shadowy story of all of us facing the horns.” The 
author is an artist familiar since the age of eight with 
bullfights. Handsome cover and illustrations by the 
author. The brave bulls are personalized too. 


The Big Secret. By MERLE CotBy. Viking. $3.00. 
The author’s long experience as a government 
official has enabled him to give an entertaining pic- 
ture of Washington, D.C. A young scientist, David 
Upstead, comes to Washington to attend a scientific 
conference. He is inexperienced, patriotic, and en- 
thusiastic. Things begin to happen. Red tape and 
bureaucrats, congressional burlesques, pawns, and 
officeholders confuse him. There are women too. 
Many real characters. Exciting and disturbing. 


The Spell of the Pacific. Selected and edited by CARL 
STROVEN and A. GRovE Day. Macmillan. $6.50. 


An anthology of Pacific literature, with an intro- 
duction by James A. Michener. Both authors teach 
English at the University of Hawaii. This volume is 
divided into eight sections, with accounts of early 
voyages, including Captain Bligh’s story of the 
mutiny on the “Bounty” and the Town Ho’s story 
from Moby Dick. A chapter is devoted to each of 
these: Polynesia, Hawaii, New Zealand, Australia, 
Melanesia, Micronesia, the Philippines. A very de- 
lightful volume. 940 pages. 


Aunt Bell. By Guy McCroneE. Farrar, Straus. $3.00. 

By the author of Red Plush. Aunt Bell, whom her 
husband calls “‘a managing sort of body but warm 
hearted,” supervises the social affairs of the Moor- 
houses of Glasgow. The older generation accepts 
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Aunt Bell’s scheming tolerantly, but the new genera- 
tion is less tractable. This story of their daily living 
affords good light reading. 


The Devil’s Own Dear Son: A Comedy of the Fatted 
Calf. By JAmMEs BRANCH CABELL. Farrar, Straus. 
$2.75. 

Some readers may say it is sacrilegious or at least 
irreverent, but many will say, “It’s Cabell.” St. 
Augustine (Florida) and Hell provide the setting. 
Cabell’s Hell is a very unusual place. When Diago, 
proprietor of Bide-a-While Tourist Home in St. 
Augustine discovered that his real father was Red 
Samiel, the Seducer (a prince of Hell), and also 
found a little green stone, the story of which was 
known to his Aunt Isabel, things really began to 
happen. Well, it’s Cabell. 


Kinfolk. By Peart S. Buck. John Day. $3.50. 

Scenes laid in New York, China, and a bit in 
London. The time is the present, covering about four 
years. Dr. Liang has fled from China to the United 
States and in New York has become a favorite Con- 
fucius lecturer to women’s clubs. His Uncle Tao, liv- 
ing on the ancestral acres in China, is no mean politi- 
cian. Dr. Liang is smooth. The Liang children grow 
up and, for reasons romantic and noble, return to 
China. The most interesting part of the story deals 
with the return of the natives to their ancestral vil- 
lage. The story is Chinese, but the people, their mo- 
tives, and their troubles are universal. 


Father of the Bride. By EDWARD STREETER. Simon & 

Schuster. $2.50. 

By the author of Dere Mable. Choice illustrations 
by Gluyas Williams. Mr. Stanley Banks had an idea 
his daughter’s wedding would be a simple affair. He 
passes from crisis to crisis, and the “Greatest Show 
on Earth’’ progresses. Hilarious reading, with some 
sympathy for both bride and father. (Somewhere 
there is a groom.) June co-selection of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. 


Cream Hill: Discoveries of a Weekend Countryman. 

By Lewis Gannett. Viking. $3.50. 

How one family developed a week end home on a 
Connecticut hilltop where Gannett’s great-great- 
grandfather had been an early settler. A book of his 
own observations, it has grown slowly—covers 
twenty-five years. Unusual lithographs by Ruth 
Gannett. 


Nineteen Eighty-four. By GrorGE ORWELL. Har- 
court. $3.00. 

By the author of Animal Farm. The scene is Lon- 
don. The future toward which society may be head- 
ing—the life only two generations ahead—may in 
part be present now. These, at least, are the implica- 
tions of this novel which pictures the life of man in 
1984. “Newspeak,” a new and official language, has 
been devised to diminish the range of thinking; 
“free” is no longer used as we use it now. Political 


and intellectual freedom no longer exist. Frighten- 
ing! July Book of the Month. 


Opus 21. By Puture Wyle. Rinehart. $3.00. 

Descriptive Music for the Lower Kinsey Epoch 
of the Atomic Age: A Concerto for a One-Man Band, 
Six Arias for Soap Operas, Fugues, Anthems, and 
Barrelhouse. Adventures of the author and a dozen 
characters “‘as crazy as all the people you encounter 
these days—they cannot endure civilization as it is, 
so they sense it will not last long.” The average adult 
knows nothing about himself, but he thinks he knows 
it all; here is Opus 27 to enlighten him. Some readers 
find it entertaining. 


Stranger in the Land. By WARD Tuomas. Houghton. 
$3.50. 

Raymond Mandon is apparently normal, but in 
his own mind he is thwarted and lonely. He becomes 
the prey of a youth much younger. The author writes 
with compassion of these two “strays from the social 
world”—homosexuals. 


Beulah Land. By H. L. Davis. Morrow. $3.00. 

By the author of Honey in the Horn. In 1851 four 
people—a white man, his half-Indian daughter (the 
heroine), an outcast Cherokee woman, and a white 
boy raised Indian—left North Carolina and started 
west. They saw and lived through the opening of the 
West, from the breakup of the Cherokee Nation, the 
Indian massacres, the migration down the Tennessee 
and Mississippi, and the Oregon Trail. All the color 
and gusto of frontier life. 


Trained for Genius: The Life and Writings of Ford 
Madox Ford. By Douctas Gotprinc. Dutton. 
$3.75- 

Highly praised by English reviewers. The London 
Sketch says, “The curious, sometimes touching, and 
sometimes almost ridiculous story of the mess Ford 
made of his financial and matrimonial affairs . . . the 
story of the foundation and failure of the first Eng- 
lish Review ... Ford worked in an age of giants. . . .” 
“The whole book—a quality of almost breathless 
interest.” 


Jesse James Was My Neighbor. By Homer Croy. 

Duell. $3.00. 

The author grew up a “few jumps” from the 
James farmhouse. To the schoolboys, James still 
lived. Of James’s life Mr. Croy has found folklore and 
myth less amazing than truth. He has spent years 
collecting evidence, going over the James trail, talk- 
ing to people who knew him, and reading old scrap- 
books. Interesting from many angles. (What made 
him an outlaw?) 


Great Novelists and Their Novels. By W. SoMERSET 
Mavucuaq. Winston. $3.00, 


Essays on “the ten greatest novels” of the world 
and the men and women who wrote them. Maugham 
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describes the personalities of these ten authors. He 
reviews each author’s purpose, his motives, imper- 
fections and perfections, backgrounds, etc. Dickens, 
Melville, Stendhal, Fielding, Balzac, Bronté, 
Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Flaubert, and Jane Austen are 
the novelists chosen by Maugham. 


Old Man Goriot. By Honoré vE Baxrzac. David 
Copperfield. By CHARLES DICKENS. Tom Jones. 
By Henry Frevprnc. Pride and Prejudice. By 
AvusTEeN. Edited by W. SOMERSET 
Mavucuam. Winston. $3.50 each. 


The first four of Maugham’s ten greatest; the 
others will follow. He has edited these in the belief 
that they will reach a larger audience if all non- 
essentials are eliminated. Each charming volume is 
illustrated by a different artist. Highly satisfactory. 


It’s an Old Cape Cod Custom. By EDWIN VALENTINE 
MITCHELL. Vanguard. $3.00. 


The fifth of the “American Custom Series.” De- 
lightful volumes to own. Whales, the sea and ships, 
“housen,” antiques, Sandwich glass, bayberry 
candles, Indians, even the growing and cooking of 
the cranberry and recipes for the clam and cod, all 
make their appeal. 


The Twelve Seasons: A Perpetual Calendar for the 
Country. By JosepH Woop Krutcu. Duell. 
$3.00. 


Observations made from a Connecticut home, 
beginning with the peeping of the first April frog, 
continuing through the year. Attractive illustra- 
tions. 


The Sinews of Peace. By Winston S. CHURCHILL. 
Houghton. $3.00. 


Twenty-nine postwar addresses made between 
October, 1945, and December, 1946, including the 
Fulton, Missouri, speech and the “Iron Curtain.” 


All Sorts and Kinds. By CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE. 
Coward-McCann. $3.00. 


Seventeen short stories and how they were writ- 
ten. In the Preface the author clearly states the 
standards to which he has tried to adhere. He also 
discusses the major problems which he has discov- 
ered in his creative writing. 


High Jungle. By WILLIAM BEEBE. Duell. $4.50. 


The great naturalist and scientist bases this study 
of the beauty and wonders of nature in a tropical 
paradise upon recent expeditions to the Venezuelan 
Andes. It is enriched by his experiences of a lifetime, 
as he has traveled all over the world. Handsomely 
illustrated. Choice reading for troubled times. 


The Black Hills and Their Incredible Characters. By 
RoseErt J. CasEy. Bobbs-Merrill. $5.00. 


A chronicle and a guide. Beginning with “The 
Ghost Dance,” memories of the “bull whackers’”’ 
looking for a pot of gold, the author traces the devel- 
opment of boom towns, cow towns, and agricultural 
towns and their gradual change to modern life. His 
history is authentic, and his list of characters— 
Custer, Wild Bill, Calamity Jane, and many others 
—is amazing and fascinating. The reader wants to 
visit the Black Hills instantly, and for the moment 
he thinks that he is there. 


The Best American Short Stories of 1949. Edited by 

Martua FOotey. Houghton. $3.50. 

With the ‘‘Yearbook of the American Short 
Story.” Twenty-eight stories from the magazines, 
biographical notices, Foreword. The authors are 
very largely new; many are still in their twenties. 
The choice of themes chosen by this postwar genera- 
tion is of particular interest. Miss Foley comments 
on the number that are stories of childhood. The 
fantasy is popular, and the villainess has nearly 
replaced the villain. 


The Columbia. By Murray Morcan. Superior. 
$3.50. 

“Tt is,” says the author, ‘‘300 pages of the most 
interesting facts I could find about the river.” The 
book includes geology; geography; Indian, pioneer, 
and explorer stories. There is the river of the present 
and also ‘‘Future River,” with possible lines of de- 
velopment suggested. Entertaining. 


The Great Outdoors. By Jor Goprrey, Jr., and 
FRANK DuFRESNE. Whittlesey. $6.50. 


The “where,” “when,” and “how”’ of hunting and 
fishing. Beautifully and lavishly illustrated in color 
and in black and white; 376 pages, 10” X 7”. Good 
paper and print. Very informative. A joy to sports- 
men, nature-lovers, and observant people. Fine for 
boys. 


U.S. Stories. Selected by MARTHA FOLEY and ABRA- 
HAM ROTHBERG. Hendricks. Trade edition, $5.00; 
textbook edition, $3.50. 

Regional stories from the forty-eight states. Ob- 
ject, to give encouragement to every young writer to 
use his own background in writing his stories. 


The Outermost House. By HENRY BEstToN. Rinehart. 
$2.50. 
First published twenty years ago. A very popular 
nature story of a year spent on a Cape Cod beach. 


Briton Hadden: A Biography of the Co-founder of 
Time. By Nort F. Buscu. Farrar, Straus. $3.00. 
Henry Luce and young Hadden, while students 

at Yale, decided upon careers in journalism and soon 
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conceived the idea of establishing a “news maga- 
zine”’ destined to revolutionize journalism. Although 
Hadden died at thirty-one, six years after the first 
issue of Time, he left his mark on that magazine and 
on others. 


Sierra Nevada Lakes. By GEORGE HINKLE and BLIss 
Hinkie. (“American Lakes Series.””) Bobbs- 
Merrill. $4.00. 

The stories of a dozen lakes, with maps and illus- 
trations. Legends, facts, a retelling of the Donner 
story; the coming of Sutter, Comstock, and Frémont; 
climate and topography—all have their place in this 
interesting and colorful volume. End maps and 
photographs. 


The Winooski, Heartway of Vermont. By RALPH 
Napinc Hitz. (“Rivers of America Series.’’) 
Rinehart. $3.50. 

Another choice volume to add to our collection of 
“Rivers of America.” As the history covers one hun- 
dred and seventy-five years, ranging from oxen and 
red mills to the Diesel tractors, this bit of past and 
present is particularly fascinating. Illustrated and 
indexed. 304 pages. 


Switzerland. Edited by Doré OcrizeEk and J. C. 

RuFENACHT. Whittlesey. $5.00. 

A fascinating travel book. Comprehensive. His- 
tory, sports, foods, carnivals, folklore, famous char- 
acters—Charlemagne, William Tell, and others— 
are discussed. Well organized. End maps and 250 
or more beautiful illustrations. 


Up the Columbia for Furs. Edited by CectL DRYDEN. 

Caxton. $4.00. 

The journals of two fur traders who actually took 
part in this early enterprise, about 1812, are a source 
of information in this vivid historical account of 
early Western lore. Excellent historical reading for 
all ages. Handsomely illustrated, in color and in 
black and white. End maps. 


C. S. Lewis, A postle to the Skeptics. By CHAD WALSH. 

Macmillan. $2.50. 

Literary technique, theology, views of afterlife, 
and treatment of original sin are among the many 
features which Mr. Walsh discusses in his study of 
the author of The Screwtape Letters. 


The Complete Stories of Herman Melville. Edited by 
Jay Leypa. Random. $4.00. 
Introduction and notes by the editor. Fifteen 
stories in the order in which they appeared, 1853- 
56. 


A Treasury of Russian Verse. Edited by AVRAHM 
YARMOLINSKY. Macmillan. $5.00. 
Translations by poets of renown. Covers one hun- 
dred and fifty years and represents all major poets. 


A Barbarian in Asia. By HENRI Micnaux. New 
Directions. $2.50. 
The impressions of a young Frenchman who 
traveled in India, Burma, Malaya, China, and Ja- 
pan. Acute and amusing. 


Goethe Wisdom and Experience. Pantheon. $3.75. 

Selections by Ludwig Curtius. Translated and 
edited by H. J. Weigand. Contents: “Religion,” 
“Nature,” “Science and Philosophy,” “The Social 
Sphere,” “The Moral Sphere,” “Art,” “The Body 
Politic.” Arranged chronologically and systemati- 
cally. 


Autobiography: Poetry and Truth from My Own Life.. 
By JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. Translated 
by R. O. Moon. Public Affairs Press. $5.00. 

In celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Goethe. This is the first modern trans- 
lation of his very complete story of his early life. 
700 pages. 


James W att and the History of Steam Power. By Ivor 

B. Hart. Schuman. $4.00. 

A comprehensive picture of the great eighteenth- 
century Scottish engineer who perfected the steam 
engine and made possible a new way of life. A history 
of the society of Watt’s time is included; the social 
and economic needs make a colorful background for 
Watt’s success in harnessing steam power. 


Dickens: His Character, Comedy and Career. By 

HESKETH PEARSON. Harper. $4.00. 

The biographer has sought in his study of Dick- 
ens to present the man as his contemporaries knew 
him, and has succeeded. A many-sided character. 
361 pages. 


Alfred Tennyson. By CHARLES TENNYSON. Macmil- 
lan. $6.50. 

The grandson of the poet clearly remembers his 
grandfather’s later years. He has had access to many 
previously inaccessible letters and papers and sheds 
new light on the background of various poems. 579 
pages. 

Music to My Ears. By DreEems Taytor. Simon & 

Schuster. $3.00. 


Based upon the radio commentator’s broadcasts. 
He covers the fields of history, fact, and lore of the 
composers and of great music. 


Eastward in Eden: The Love Story of Emily Dickin- 
son. By Dorotoy GARDNER. Longmans. $2.50. 
A play following the pattern of recent research 

and based upon the evidence of Miss Dickinson’s 

love poetry. 

Virginia Woolf: A Commentary. By BERNARD 
BLACKSTONE. Harcourt. $3.75. 


The author urges the importance of continuity in 
reading Virginia Woolf’s novels: “Her work is a 
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whole, in that each scene and image is related to 
other scenes and images throughout the novels.” 
He interweaves comment and quotation very 
pleasantly. 


Gertrude Stein: Form and Intelligibility. By ROSALIND 

S. Miter. Exposition Press. $3.50. 

A critical evaluation containing the Radcliffe 
themes. Edited from the manuscripts in the Yale 
University Library. There are also newly discovered 
manuscripts, written while Miss Stein was a student 
at Radcliffe. Mrs. Miller has eliminated some of the 
“literary jargon” to give insight into what the 
author meant to express. 


The Diary of a Writer. By F. M. Dostorvsk1. 
Translated and annotated by Boris Brasot. 
Scribner. $12.50. 

First English translation of the Russian novelist’s 
diary for the years 1873, 1876-77, and parts of 1880 
and 1881. Source material, technique, character, and 
thought are revealed. Two handsome volumes, 
boxed; 1,097 and 558 pages. 


The Histrionic Mr. Poe. By N. BRYLLION FAGIN. 

Johns Hopkins University Press. $4.00. 

“«”. . of all the Poe books ever done in English, it 
seems to me the best, and by long odds. It is well 
informed, it is shrewd and convincing in its judg- 
ments, and it is beautifully written.”—H. L. 
Mencken. 


The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson. By RAtpu L. 

Rusk. Scribner. $6.00. 

Full use has been made of the quantities of origi- 
nal manuscripts and letters treasured by the Emer- 
son family and those in the hands of other owners. 
The result is a rich, dramatic biography of a real 
man with a many-sided character. 592 pages. 


Complete Poems of Robert Frost, 1949. By ROBERT 
Frost. Holt. $6.00. 
The only complete collection of Frost’s work. 
642 pages. Good print and paper. 


The Critical Reader. Edited by WALLACE DovG as, 
Roy Lamson, and HALLEtr Smit. Norton. $5.00. 
“A collection of poems, stories and essays, for the 

reader who seeks enjoyment from his reading to- 

gether with the opportunity of developing his critical 
judgment.” 785 pages. 


One-Horse Far. By RoBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 
Thirty-seven new poems by Mr. Coffin, illus- 
trated with twenty of his own attractive pen-and-ink 
drawings. The faces and figures are familiar. 


Goodbye, My Fancy. By Fay Kantn. Samuel French. 
$2.50. 


Produced in 1948. The action of the play takes 
place over commencement week end, June, 1948, ina 
dormitory room of a Massachusetts college for 
women. It should be read by all school people. Faith 
and integrity may be sleeping, but they are not dead. 


Quest for Myth. By RicHarp CuHAsE. Louisiana 

State University Press. $3.25. 

In his Foreword the author states, ““My purpose 
is to perform some of the spadework which the cur- 
rent interest in myth appears to call for, by bringing 
certain of the older students of myth, mainly phi- 
losophers, historians, philologists, psychologists and 
anthropologists, into proper perspective.” Readers 
interested in myth in literature, old or modern, will 
find this study enlightening and informative. 


Behind the Curtain. By JoHN GUNTHER. Harper. 
$3.00. 

The author’s personal observations of Europe 
since the war. Of special interest is his account of 
Russia and the satellite countries. Greece, Turkey, 
Poland, Germany—he visited them all. Warsaw he 
reports transformed into the world’s liveliest capital. 
He finds “chinks” in the Iron Curtain. No doubt his 
opinions are sincere and as unbiased as one man’s 
opinions can be. 


Golden Doorway to Tibet. By Nicot Situ. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $3.75. 

A glamorous traveler’s tale of recent adventures 
in the land of Shangri-La. Astonishing, picturesque, 
bizarre. Informative and thrilling. Many unusual il- 
lustrations of both country and people. End maps. 


The Western Reserve: The Story of New Connecticut in 
Ohio. By Hartan Hatcuer. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$4.00. 

Now the seat of Ohio’s richest industry, origi- 
nally (1786) a reserved region, when Connecticut 
ceded Western lands to Congress. Mr. Hatcher tells 
the story of the development, the “Pattern of Settle- 
ment,” the building of railroads and canals, 
Joseph Smith, Rockefeller, and Mark Hanna, etc., 
with an accent on cultural and sociological develop- 
ments. 


Must We Hide? By R. E. Lapp. Addison-Wesley. 
$3.00. 

Facts about the atom bomb, its production and 
potential power of contamination. The author is a 
scientist who worked on the atom bomb. He assures 
us some of our fears are unjustified. 


Writers on Writing. Edited by HERSCHEL BRICKELL. 

Doubleday. $3.00. 

By the staff of the University of New Hampshire 
Writers’ Conference. For the author and would-be 
author, how to write and sell everything from lyric 
poetry to radio scripts. The contributors include 
three Pulitzer Prize winners. Each chapter is pre- 
ceded by a brief sketch of the author. 
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The Limits of Poetry; Selected Essays: 1928-1948. By 
ALLEN TATE. Morrow. $4.00. 


Essays, covering a wide range, selected by Mr. 
Tate from the main body of his work. Included is an 
essay on Ezra Pound (1931). Malcolm Cowley says: 
“I doubt if any other poet in this country is a better 
judge of his contemporaries than Allen Tate.” 379 


pages. 


Lectures in Criticism. Johns Hopkins University. By 
R. P. BLAcKMuUR, BENEDETTO CROCE, HENRI M. 
PEYRE, JOHN CROWE RANSOM, HERBERT READ, 
and ALLEN Tare. (“Bollingen Series,” Vol. XVI.) 
Pantheon. $3.50. 


Foreword by Elliott Coleman, who says: “The 
immediate object [of this symposium] was a fresh 
examination of some of the salients in the history of 
critical judgment.” Critics chosen for re-examination 
are Aristotle, Longinus, Coleridge, De Sanctis. In- 
cluded is a discussion of present problems. 209 pages. 


Post Stories: 1948. Edited by Ben Hiss. Random. 
$2.75. 

Twenty short stories chosen from the two hun- 
dred and more stories published in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1948. Many famous authors are rep- 
resented. The range in subject and treatment is im- 
portant and stimulating. 


W hat Butterfly Is It? By ANNA Pistorius. Wilcox & 
Follett. $1.25. 
Fifty-four North American butterflies are shown 
in their vivid coloring, with all the information you 
wish. For nature-lovers of any age. 


The Moment of Truth. By Storm JAMESON. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

Cut off from the world, twelve people in an iso- 
lated airport in the north of the British Isles wait for 
a plane which can carry only five people. This crisis, 
with conflicting faiths, loyalties, integrity, and the 
urge to preserve self, are used by Miss Jameson to 
tell a dramatic, impelling story. Fine! 


Professional 


READING, 1948 


Is there a matrix upon which we may 
mold our reading programs at various grade 
levels with the reasonable assurance that in 
so doing we follow practices generally agreed 
upon as currently the best possible? In the 
summer of 1948 the Annual Conference on 
Reading at the University of Chicago came 
remarkably close to agreeing upon such a 
matrix. Spearheaded by Dr. William S. 
Gray, moving spirit of these meetings since 
their inception in 1938, the 1948 conference, 
made up of over 1,800 teachers and adminis- 
trators, heard 49 speeches, attended 31 
group discussions. The fruits of their labors 
are now available to the wider reading public 
in a 237-page, paper-bound monograph, 
Basic Instruction in Reading in Elementary 
and High Schools.* From the rich harvest 
garnered by the conference this review se- 
lects for mention but a few of the points like- 
ly to be of interest to teachers of reading at 
the high-school level. 

In one sense, the Chicago conference pro- 

Basic Instruction in Reading in Elementary and 
High Schools. Compiled and edited by William S. 
Gray. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
Pp. 237. Indexed. $2.50. 


duced nothing new; as one speaker pointed 
out, we have been struggling with these 
same old problems for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In another sense, the conference pro- 
duced something so new as to be really 
startling—a gratifyingly long list of hitherto 
controversial issues upon which this group, 
at least, was in substantial agreement. At 
long last, a star to steer by!? When, for ex- 
ample, teachers can for the first time in the 
history of this conference agree without a 
voice raised in protest that there should be 
special periods devoted to reading instruc- 
tion in the primary grades, that’s news. It 
leads one to hope that the day is not too far 
off when teachers of the upper grades may 
also come to agreement. 

Repeatedly the conference papers recom- 
mend directly or by implication that pro- 
cedures now common at the elementary 
level be adapted to the upper grades, in- 
cluding high school and even college. For 
example, the term “reading readiness,” once 

2 The fact that there was a much shorter list of 
points upon which the conference could not agree 
seems, by comparison, of minimal importance and, 
so far from detracting from the achievements of the 


1948 meeting, merely encourages one to believe that 
future conferences will resolve these also. 
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restricted to the beginning grades, now finds 
its way into discussions of reading at the 
upper levels, adapted to the needs of older 
students and expanded to mean readiness 
for whatever is to be read at a given grade. 
If one may speculate a little on this apparent 
tendency toward adapting elementary- 
school procedures for later grades, it is pos- 
sible that in studying the conference papers 
devoted to reading problems at the elemen- 
tary-school level, the high-school teacher 
may find many a finger pointing his own 
ultimate destiny as a teacher of reading. At 
this point, it must be reluctantly added that, 
although the conference papers cover a wide 
grade range, from first to twelfth, it is the 
teacher at the upper levels, especially the 
high-school teacher, who is singled out for 
reproof because all too often he meets the 
problem of inadequate reading ability in his 
students with nothing more helpful than 
emotional outbursts about how it would not 
be necessary for him to teach reading if only 
. the teachers at the lower levels (i.e., any 
grade below his own) did their job properly. 
“Touché!” one says, wincing a bit at the 
familiar ring. 

In accord with the flow of contemporary 
thought, one comparatively new current 
makes its way repeatedly into the Chicago 
report—the idea that reading difficulty may 
be not only a cause and concomitant but 
also a result of personality maladjustment. 
In our attempts to understand why one 
child learns to read easily and another does 
not, we have explored physical limitations, 
mental maturity, and social environment; 
we have observed that the child who is a 
reading problem is also frequently a behav- 
ior problem; we have sensed that not being 
able to read adequately in a world which 
increasingly demands the ability to read 
must in itself be a frustrating experience. 
Now comes a bright new hope—that in un- 
derstanding the emotional tensions that dis- 
turb the child who does not read well, 
whether these be acquired in the classroom 
or brought with him from the outside world, 
we may have a new and powerful tool with 


which to salvage him from the rubbish heap 
of poor readers. 

In his opening remarks to the conference 
Dr. Gray observed that there is traditionally 
a lag of some fifty years from the time a 
needed reform is first clearly defined until it 
is adopted throughout the country. So far 
from being dismayed by the discrepancy be- 
tween an ideal program of reading instruc- 
tion and the actual practices of many a 
classroom, Dr. Gray pointed out that, hav- 
ing recognized their problem, teachers of 
reading now have it in their power to hasten 
progress through their own vigorous and 
well-directed efforts. Later in the program 
other speakers urged with crusading vigor 
that there is no need for teachers to wait for 
time in its ‘slowness to bring about the 
utopia we hope for; that, by his own efforts, 
in his own classroom, and in spite of handi- 
caps, it is possible daily for a teacher to doa 
better job of teaching reading. Much of this 
crusading zeal seeps through to the reader 
of the Chicago monogragh. 


Caro. Hovious 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


ON THE TEACHING OF READING 


In Reading in Modern Education' Profes- 
sor Witty has produced a readable and 
scholarly book intended to assist teachers 
“(r) in studying pupils and in determining 
their varied purposes for reading at different 
levels; (2) in obtaining diversified instruc- 
tional materials of appropriate difficulty; 
and (3) in recording and appraising pupil 
growth in reading.” 

The chapters that will probably be of 
greatest interest and help to the high-school 
teacher of English are chapter i, ‘““Trends in 
American Reading Instruction,” which sum- 
marizes methods of teaching reading from 
the days of the New England Primer to the 
present; chapter vi, “Learning To Read—a 
Developmental Process,” which contains 


*Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Education. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1949. Pp. 319. 
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numerous specific suggestions for effecting 
reading improvement; chapter vii, ‘The 
Correction and Prevention of Reading Dif- 
ficulties among High School Students,” 
which includes, among other things, a dis- 
cussion of the techniques employed in teach- 
ing illiterate men in the American armed 
forces of the second World War; chapter viii, 
“Evaluation and Guidance of Growth in 
Reading,” which is of value for its list of se- 
lected reading tests; chapter ix, “Case Stud- 
ies of Severely Retarded Readers”; and 
chapter x, ““A Forward Look—the Reading 
Process and the Teacher of Reading,” which 
is perhaps the most provocative chapter in 
the book. The other four chapters pertain to 
reading readiness and other matters of par- 
ticular interest to elementary teachers (al- 
though high-school teachers might get an 
improved understanding of the reading proc- 
ess if they considered these chapters with 
care). 

A large part of the value of Professor 
Witty’s book lies in its tables, appendixes, 
and bibliographies. The twenty-three tables 
pertain to such subjects as students’ occupa- 
tional choices, their reading-test scores, de- 
sirable and undesirable traits of teachers, 
and students’ favorite books, magazines, 
newspaper sections, comic strips, and radio 
programs. Appendix A lists about four hun- 
dred good books for children; Appendix B 
is “‘A Selected List of Current News Mate- 
rials [magazines] for Children of the Ele- 
mentary Grades and for High School Stu- 


dents”; and Appendix C is a suggested form 
for a pupil report of interests and activities. 
At the end of each chapter is a several-page 
bibliography. 

With most modern educators, Professor 
Witty believes that reading is more than a 
skill to be obtained through exercises and 
drills. Rather, it is one aspect of the develop- 
ment of the individual; it is a part of his 
whole life, an ability that may promote his 
happiness and lifelong growth. Hence Pro- 
fessor Witty constantly stresses the need for 
matching the book to the reader—not the 
reader to the book. And hence, also, he 
stresses that reading materials must be 
meaningful to the individual; if one cannot 
write writing, neither can one read reading. 
Especially he emphasizes the need for inter- 
ested teachers, adequate library materials, 
and rapport between school and home. 

Although there is little in Reading in 
Modern Education that is new, this authori- 
tative book fills the need for a succinct sum- 
mary of present-day trends and theories in 
the teaching of reading in both elementary 
and secondary schools. Occasionally one 
may wish that still more detailed informa- 
tion concerning the “how” had been in- 
cluded to supplement the “why” and the 
‘“‘what,”’ but nevertheless one must conclude 
that Professor Witty’s volume is a worth- 
while addition to the teacher’s shelf of pro- 
fessional books. 

J. N. Hoox 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Teaching Matertals 


Textbooks 


Writers in America. ‘‘The World in Literature Se- 
ries.” By ELtzABETH COLLETTE, Tom PEETE 
Cross, ELMER STAUFFER, and J. N. Hook. Ginn. 
Pp. 617. $3.20. 


A “survey” text for the eleventh grade, which 
omits all the Colonials except for a very brief quota- 
tion from John Smith and a little Franklin. Our own 
times fill one-third of the total space. Beautifully 
illustrated. 


Writers in England. “The World in Literature Se- 
ries.” By E1tizABETH COLLETTE, Tom PEETE 
Cross, ELMER STAUFFER, and J. N. Hook. 
Ginn. Pp. 574. $3.20. 


A twelfth-grade survey text which devotes one- 
quarter of its space to our own times. It attempts to 
introduce the student to such writers as Chaucer by 
means of appetizers rather than to offer a full meal of 
any. The study helps have interpretive headings and 
conclude with suggestions for further reading. 


My Antonia. By CaTHER. Introduction by 
WALTER HAvicHurRsT. Suggestions for reading 
and discussion by BERTHA HANDLAN. Houghton. 
$1.60. 


A “student’s edition” whose format is quite su- 
perior to that of most “trade” books. Havighurst’s 
Introduction deals with “Prairie Life in My An- 
tonia.”” The discussion suggestions are divided 
among the novel as a whole, the details, and the 
pioneer and settler in fiction. 


Modern Short Stories. Edited by AticE CECELIA 
Cooper. Globe. Pp. 376. $1.84. 


Sixteen short stories chosen for their appeal to 
high-school youngsters. Bess Streeter Aldrich is 
typical of the tone, although Galsworthy is here too. 


The House of the Seven Gables. By NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. Adapted by MARK NEVILLE and 
Rusy WITHERS. Globe. Pp. 222. $1.60. 


The simplification has been more in the deletion 
of Hawthorne’s expression of his own opinions and in 
the shortening of descriptive passages than in the 
reduction of vocabulary. The editors have attempted 
to keep Hawthorne’s tone and force. 


Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
By WaAsxHINGTON IrRvinG. Adapted by R. A. 
Pu iam and O. N. Darsy. Steck. Pp. 64. $1.50. 
Two favorite stories much simplified in vocabu- 

lary and sentence structure and liberally illustrated 

in black-and-white offset. The type, too, is for poor 
readers—large and well leaded. 


Kidnapped. By Ropert Louts STEVENSON. Adapted 
by R. A. Puttram and O. N. Darsy. Steck. Pp. 
207. $2.50. 

In this fast-moving story there was nothing to 
leave out, but the language has been made easier. 
This book is evidently meant for better readers than 
is the adaptation of Irving. 


English Workshop, Grade Eleven. By JosEpH C. 
BLUMENTHAL, A. BARNETT LANGDALE, and 
Joun E. WARRINER. Harcourt. Paper. Pp. 216. 
$0.92. 

A consumable workbook devoted to usage, which 
is approached from grammar. Rules are made simple 
and invariable. A separate booklet of ‘Mastery 
Tests” is available. 


The Precise Word: A Way to Good English, Book 
Three. By Rosert J. Apams, Jr., Lewis G. 
STERNER, and Cari F. Wise. Odyssey. Paper. 
Pp. 218. $1.12. 

A combined manual and workbook: précis-writ- 
ing; correcting errors in diction; recognizing figures 
of speech, forms of discourse, and rhetorical types of 
sentences; completing definitions, etc. The two pre- 
ceding books of the series are reviewed to maintain 
skill. Some of the precepts are at variance with the 
findings of recent linguistic scholars. 


English Handbook. By MATILDA BaILEy and Gun- 

NAR Horn. American Book. Pp. 402. $1.88. 

A simply written manual meant for use by stu- 
dents in any year of the high school or college or by 
the man in the street. It begins with a “complete” 
grammar (presented in seventy-five small-12mo 
pages) and naturally states most of its rules in 
grammatical terms. It is less reactionary in usage 
than most handbooks but not especially liberal. 
Many sections are provided with drill exercises. 
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Films 


The Lady of the Lake: Background for Literature. 
J. Paut LEonARD, collaborator. Coronet Films. 
One reel. Black and white, $45.00; full color, 


$90.00. 

The notion of giving backgrounds for our classics 
—material for the students’ own imagination of the 
action—seems preferable to dramatizations with the 
necessary condensations and the inevitable substitu- 
tion of the film-maker’s imagination for that of the 
reader. 


Writing Better Business Letters. J. PAUL LEONARD, 
collaborator. Coronet Films. One reel. Black and 
white, $45.00; full color, $90.00. 


Primarily designed for use in general English, this 
film emphasizes clarity, brevity, and courtesy. It is 
supposedly simple enough for junior high school. 
Two boys are making vacation plans. 


SHAKESPEARE THROUGH 
PICTURES 


Six of the eight filmstrips in what is called 
the “Shakespeare Series’”’* present synopses 
of plays that have been filmed: Hamlet 
(Laurence Olivier), Macbeth (Orson Welles), 
Romeo and Juliet (Norma Shearer and Leslie 
Howard), A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
(Olivia de Havilland, Dick Powell, and 
others), As You Like It (Elisabeth Bergner 
and Olivier), and Henry V (Olivier). Of the 
other two, An Introduction to William Shake- 
speare presents scenes from Stratford upon 
Avon, representative scenes from phases of 
the poet’s career, pictures of characters from 
the plays, and other such information. The 
remaining filmstrip, Shakespeare’s Theater, 
reports a project in which students recon- 
structed the Globe Theater as an activity 
introductory to the study of Shakespeare. 
The filmstrips vary in length from forty to 
sixty-two frames. 

Careful selection of pictures has made it 


* Young America Films, Inc. (18 East 41st Street, 
New York 17, N.Y.). Set of eight filmstrips, $22.50; 
each filmstrip separately, $3.50. 


possible in each of the ‘‘pictorial guides” to 
the plays to outline the plot development, at 
the same time presenting students who have 
not seen the photoplays with considerable 
concreteness in the way of costume and set- 
ting. Possibly the greater range and pictorial 
effectiveness of two of these filmstrips, 
Romeo and Juliet and Henry V, arise from 
the superior pictorial quality of the original 
films and not from editorial selectivity. All 
the filmstrips seem carefully edited. 

Teachers of literature who have wondered 
when producers of audio-visual materials 
would get around to them now have some- 
thing to try out. Uses for these filmstrips 
will undoubtedly vary. Most teachers who 
present a Shakespeare play will find the two 
general filmstrips valuable, although the one 
dealing with the theater seems designed pri- 
marily as a teacher-training device. Teach- 
ers of the specific plays will undoubtedly find 
enrichment in the possibility of showing 
scenes from notable films. The filmstrips 
presenting plays that are not taught might 
also be useful for looking at the types of 
Shakespearean plays or in encouraging indi- 
vidual reading. 

Adviser for the production of this series is 
William Lewin, editor of Audio-visual Guide 
and well known to teachers of English for 
Photoplay Appreciation, a National Council 
publication. An announcement at the begin- 
ning of each of the play filmstrips indicates 
that it was prepared at the request of the 
Department of Secondary Teachers of the 
National Education Association. The teach- 
er’s guide that accompanies the set contains 
a list of related materials—records, motion 
pictures, and basic texts. 


ALEXANDER FRAZIER 
PHOENIX (Ariz.) UN1ion HicH SCHOOLS 
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PHOENIX COLLEGE 
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TANNER: CHEEVER 


PRACTICE DRILLS 
IN ENGLISH 


for 


ENGLISH FOR 
EVERY USE 


PRACTICE DRILLS IN ENGLISH, one for 
each Tanner-Cheever book, provide drill in gram- 
mar, usage, vocabulary, capitalization, and punc- 
tuation. Much attention is given to the sentence. 
Books Three and Four also include practice in out- 
lining and evaluating. There are clear, brief direc- 
tions, and page references to the corresponding 
text. Each exercise is scored. A set of 10 mastery 
tests is enclosed in each workbook. 


ENGLISH FOR EVERY USE is a new four-book series for the high-school 
years. It features orderly development and sound, simple teaching of Eng- 
lish with clear, concise presentation and a maximum of opportunity for 
using immediately what is learned. Speaking, writing, reading, and listening 
are developed progressively with particular emphasis on oral English and 
all forms of letter-writing. 


For more information write for circular No. 455 describing the Prac- 
tice Drills and circular No. 668 describing the Tanner-Cheever series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 


Practice Drills in English 
with \ 
Mastery Tests in English 
\ 
\ 
py WILLIAM TANNER \ 
WILBUR CHEEVER \ 
| 
GINN AND COMPANY 
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your textbook 


dollar 


Order 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-sized books 


of all publishers from 


Scholastic Book Service 


School discount on quantity orders 


MAIL COUPON for complete, annotated 


list, grouped by teaching areas. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send complete, annotated list of 25¢ and 
35¢ books. 


Mr./Miss/Mrs, 
Address 


City State 


For Teachers, Librarians, and Students 


MAP OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


35" by 45" 


Authentic e Colorful 
Meaningful e Instructive 


Correlating with basic English Literature courses 
this cleverly illustrated map shows all the places, 
but only those places referred to in English 
Literature, carries meaningful quotations from 
the Classics, facts of English history, chronological 
and biographical data, humorous quips and anec- 
dotes pertinent to English Literature. 


Prices include wrapping and mailing. 


1.60 ea. 

1.40 ea. 
Order direct from 


SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS 


12026 Kearsarge St., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Save yourself 


from handling packs of book-report cards or sheets in 


notebooks. 


The Cumulative Reading Record shows at a glance 


1 what the student has read 
2 which books he liked 
3 his main impression of each 


Spend yourself 


in student conferences based on their reading records. 


Sample free 


211 WEST SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET 


$0.04 per student 


CHICAGO 21 
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Thirty-ninth 
Annual Meeting 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 
of 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


HOTEL STATLER 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


NOVEMBER 24 TO 26, 1949 


To be sure of a good reservation in the Headquarters Hotel or near by 
please mail the enquiry below. Do not send your reserva- 
tion request directly to the hotel. 


(CUT ALONG DOTTED LINES) 


INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
Miss C. Esther Hepinstall 
Kenmore Senior High School 


Please mail me a statement of hotel rates, map showing locations of hotels, and 
the blank, “APPLICATION FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS.” 


Please check, if interested in any of the following: 


Trip to Niagara Falls (1) Visit to schools during week: 
Other interest CJ Canada [] United States [] 


(Write on separate sheet) 


For keen enjoyment of language study 


ENGLISH IN ACTION 


PRACTICE BOOKS 
By J. C. Tressler 


These practice books for grades seven to twelve furnish stimu- 
lating exercises which supply a maximum of self-checking, self- 
improving, habit-forming practice while greatly reducing the 
teacher’s work. Exercises are based on children’s interests at 


each grade level and include rich, factual content. 


Language skills are grouped most conveniently for intensive 
study and easy reference, and provision is made for special con- 
centration to meet individual needs. The material is arranged so 


that a minimum of writing is required of the student. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Complete in themselves, these 
practice books may also be used as 
supplements to the English in Ac- 
tion texts. Progress charts, mastery 
tests, and a final examination in- 


ENGLISH IN ACTION cluded. Answer Books available. 
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